

















“M@elieate! work; for the 
* “ghistress) of ‘the parson- 
age ad béen ‘carried to 
“her ‘grave’ three’ years 
9 Before; andthe minister’s 
. matter-of-fact ‘woiiah, kept house 
rey the most utipoétical' way, and trained 
hid-tWo motherless children’ to the best of her 
ability. 
VO 2 ‘Somehow, Mr. Hunter thought the room more 
f > ae oat of his 8a dow, pe0ld and bare’than usual, as he entered it now— 
f in the suburbs of the eg town of wondering within' himself what possible errand 
Ludleigh, on that particular evening ? And what $ this: bright little personage could -have with 
did he see? A bewitching little figure, in a ‘him, ‘at such ‘an’ héur! His appearance was 
quaint, but becoming dress, which was Growned } } not exactly terrifying, being that of a tall, 
by a coarse straw hat, tied with blue. ribbons. ' Scholatly, yet handsome man of thirty, with a 
A pair of bright, brown eyes; glanced shyly up ‘fine ‘head and face, and ‘gentlé, dignified de- 
beneath the brim, and the full, pouting lips ; meanor.’ But his yisitor seemed utterly over- 
looked very kissable; but it was a rather dark, } whelmed, and at a ; Teas what to say for herself. 
pale little face, on the whole, even if bebutifil. i «Ts there anything I can do for you?’’ he 




























The girl stood hesitatingly for a moment, by ‘asked, kindly. 
the gate. Presently she walked up ‘to the ‘door, “Tf you would pléase,” ina very low voice, 


and rang the bell. A few moments later, Mr. peo with considerable stammering, “to give me 
Hunter was summoned to the ‘parlor. ° ‘A lady, it }’ your name—I—I—<don’t ‘Want anything else.” 


was said, wanted to see him. Mr. Hunter regarded the blushing face before 

It was not a very cheerful parlor. It lacked, } him, in such a perplexed way, that the stranger 
evidently, the tasteful hand of a woman, to give ; } tremblingly drew forth a book from a satchel, 
graceful touches of flowers, and books, and‘ and presented it to him. He smiled involun- 
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titty as pte ditt at the con- 
tents. It was the prospectus 


of a newly- 
cat ats BP Buh 
rather big, 
Book agents had quite often 
visited him before, but of a dif- 
ferent type from this one. 
“T have only just come—by 
the afternoon train—’’ stam- 
mered the visitor, ; 
‘‘and your name will be ‘of 
great importance to me to head, 
my list. I started out to secure 





cmbprracemen ‘“ 


“But that woutd ne 
honest,”’ was, the answer, 
pair of clear, gray, eyes 


cannot give nenne nme The, SEN 
book, although, not a, bad, ane,,, N\\ \\ ‘ 


entiously recommend. But Wa 
anything else that I can do for. 
you, I -will do, with pleasure, ; 
Perhaps, you will tell, me some- ; 
thing of yourself, and where you are . staying. 
You ought hardly to be out so late. May I ask 
your name?’ 


«Call me, Miss Dickson, if you please,” was 1 


the half-inaudible reply. ‘And II didn’t 
think it wag so lonely, here in the suburbs.” 

‘But that is not your real name?” 

‘*No,”’ still more embareassed, 

‘« My dear young lady,” continued Mr. Hunter, 
in a kind, fatherly sort of way, ‘‘ you are making 


a great mistake in this matter. There is nothing } 


whatever to be ashamed of, in the occupation 
you have chosen. But it might bring you into 
trouble, to travel under an assumed name. If 
discovered, as it is liable to be at any time, it 
would certainly weaken confidence in you.” 

‘* My name is really Melicent Clay,” she said, 
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tearfully ; « ; “but I did not. wish, to use it, because 
I may not. be engaged i in it long, and then no one 
need know anything about it. It is not. con- 
sidered so nice as teaching, but it pays better— 
‘that is, if I get any subscribers.” 

“Well, I will make out a list of the best people 
for youtoyisit. Only you must not say that I sent 
‘you, as I do not subseribe for the book myself.”’ 

Melicent thanked him warmly, as she received 
the list; and Mr. Hunter then rose, saying: 
** Will you permit me to go with you? I wish to 
introduce you to one of my parishioners, a widow 
lady with one little boy; she occasionally takes 
a boarder of my recommending, and it will be 
cheaper and better for you than the hotel. I 
; shall be unwilling that you should go out alone; 
>in any event, at this late hour.” 
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. its and estimable ‘Mrs. © 
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He thought sadly, as he spoke, that, if his wife 
had been living, he might have given Melicent a 
home during her stay in the town. 

Mrs. Gale was propitious, and agreed to let 
the young stranger py ® bright, cosy little 
room, at @ very. price. This important 
point settled, t btarted: etiergetically on 
to such good purpose, that 



















her professions ts 
before nig! beat day, ee ere, . eS 
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Gale soon noticed wo 
his ‘calls ‘at ‘her: house *: 
were’ more frequént® 
than they had been. | * 
He introduced ‘Her, tbo)!" 
to pavers) Suanilied, families: be | 
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longing to his parish, and some took quite an in- 
terest in her, inviting her to their houses when 
they had company. On-one'of these occasions it 
was, that the minister,|for the first, time, heard 
her sing....When he came in, he saw a young 
lady, in an @vyening-dress, quite a simple one, 
but sho ceptional taste; and for a moment 
he won dored gt 2a could ‘be; but when she 
looks ed i, ou Ssmiled, he recognized Meli- 
a 

: ne m ntary !comment was, ‘‘ How 

ha oks!’’, |.Later in the evening, 
a sing, and her singing drew 
eye Mr. ‘Hunter, as he leaned on 
ece, onl looked down into hur rapt, 

hought of St. Cecilia.’ .'. 

3 many: weeks to canvass the 
ime cam¢ for Melicent to seek 
| pasturés | new:”’) | But the 
D me, had: become more and more 
od im ser. Dne dary he said to his sister: 
sare need & | governess, 






















+Y Batak bo, t00,” replied his sister: “They 
te beyond me.” 
cis «Well, I'think I have 
: oydade! bh chioice,’’ said’ her 
brother. «*They are very 
( forid! of Miss:Clay, and I 
hope she will: find this a 
pleasant home: She has 
come ‘to see'‘them, this 
tiorning; ‘and jis now in 
the’ garden':with them, 
* making dolls. I’ve been 
idwatohing them for this 
‘AVast’ half-hour... Come 
“and see.” 
l-Heled the way'to the 
“library owitidow, under 
(which, on #garden bench, 
‘i gat) Melieent, busily en- 
gaged! in her occupation. 
i Qnelittle-one' was looking 
ladmitingly, on, but the 
\\gther one’ was already 
tired of dressing her doll, 
and was begging for a 
game of battledore and 
shuttlecock. 
Miss Hunter regarded 
the picture grimly. 
“What, that little fiy- 
away thing?” she said. 
» “ Miss »Clay,”’ replied 
the minister, a little 
stiffly, “is a young lady 
of education and refine- 
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ment,’ a8' you well know, l 
and I have ‘no hesitation » ji) 
in trusting Clara ‘and Bess‘ ’| 
sie with ‘her;°if she will 
consent to teach them.”1: 
Miss Hunter wisely said 
ii no more; but‘ she felt: 
i) quite sure that Melicent: 
would consent; : and . she: 
é proved to be right)» Pers |i: 
+ | haps Melicent had given: 
.) up her intended: tour: of! 
‘| Europe: at/any rate she | (% 
gladly accepted the liberal! (ip 
offer made her.'») 2). to if 
‘She and her pupils soon +. 
loved each» other dearly; 
i and ‘aunt Gertrude’) was: ; 
as kind as possible:¢é the: .' i 
little governess; while the « Bitiy 
inister appeared to think ||, 
that she was his pupil, 
and frequently carried her; 
off to the study for nead>,;., 
ing and disoussion./; -: 
One day, after thé five | 
o'clock tea'was finished, 
sister had gone out, for a walk with — 
Melicent had a bit of in, 
and chatted, brightly, ‘as she went 0 . 
Never, he thought, hed:she 
Her pretty ocoupation, the preentia: 5 she wo 
her whole air and, —_ ake om 
atmosphere to the room, sti¢h ag it 
for long years. . For owhite, Ne oa Ie 
in thought. Then he looked ac 
“« Melicent,”’ he-said, “ yor 
my name, and I refused by} 
b now—in a different: way ?”’ e 


OS 5. Lana werd Mr" Hunter's two little gitls, wt 
f She glanced up,/ shyly, )iand * righ + eat soarpe res ~~ : 
ms gent: Hers so-happy w } e td tienes 
F.. + ae eed a j 
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looking, once more; the li 
work nearly fell‘ from:: her ' 


glow spread over fade,and x from. ns spoiddiniy- 





4 
{ ; glance, her eyes félljrand st e Sunday after, in the 
| tied as on the memorable ¢ d that she wore a hat 
y had first met. - 
} 5 id he 
hi 
; ; 
7, 
ie 
‘ei i 
; tr hn at oe 
' Upto the sun they turn 
t Their hearts that, throb and burn, 
; | With the breath of the summer's thrall, Red-lipped, and billowed in seas 


And the sunshine that’crowns them complete. Of spices—O amorous sweets ! 
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ir tne often boon aula Vaca allie ites 


Shakespeare, was so Shakespearean as the 

late George Eliot. Shakespeare, it is true, wrote 
in yerse, and George Bliot, ‘at her best, i in prose. 
Yet both were déamatic before anything else, and 
it is in this sense that we acoept the criticism. 

Marian Evans, for that was the real name of 
this remarkable woman, was ‘porn at Griff House, 
Chilvers Coton, near Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
England, November 224, 1820, ‘Her futher, Mr. 
Robert Evans, was from Derbyshire. “The name 
indicates descent>from that Celtic blood, which 
Shakespeare also shared, and without, some ad- 
mixture of which, according to eminent.authority, 
no one.in England: has ever become.distinguished 
in imaginative literature. Robert Evang had for 
his cousin,. Elizabeth Evans, the prototype of 
‘* Dinah Morris,” in ‘‘ Adam Bede;’’ and in the 
Wesleyan chapel, at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, 


there is still to be seen,a tablet to her memory. 


His own ‘‘early career,” says a writer, ‘‘.was not 
unlike that of Adam Bede;. and his physique, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with massive, strongly-marked 
features, can hardly be described without recall- 
ing the figure of the stalwart young carpenter.” 

Early in life, Mr. Robert Evans won the comfie 
dence of Sir Roger Mendigate, a large proprietor 
in Warwickshire, and became land-agent on that 


baronet’s extensive estates.. It is a mistake, 
Vou. LXXIX.—19. 





therefore, to suppose, 
as was supposed at one 
time, that George Eliot 
’ had an obscure origin. 
The family is, indeed, 
a middle-class one; at 
least as those things 
are. regarded in Eng- 
land; but in that class 
it holds a fair position. 
George Eliot’s brother, 
Mr. Isaac Evans, has 
succeeded her father, 
at Griff House. One 
of her nephews is 
Rector of Bedworth, 
where, among a class 
of the roughest miners, 
he works with a zeal 
and success that recalls 
“ Dinah Morris” herself. It thus appears, that 
George Eliot, not only had all the advantages of 
education, which come from sufficient means, but 
that she was descended from @ stock, that for 
generations, had been noted | for probity, earnest- 
ness, and great strength of characte, 

When quite a child, she began to accompany 
her father, in his daily rounds among the ten- 
antry, and it, was thus that: he acquired that 





Anowledge of midland Englind,:which has given 


to.the world the immortal. Mrs..Poyser. For 
awhile, she was a pupil ata ‘boarding-school at 
Nuneaton, , Several of her schoolmates are yet 
living, and describe her as having been quiet and 
reseryed when a girl, with strongly lined, almost 
masculine, features. She mastered her lessons 
with,an ease that was remarkable. She took lit- 
tle imterest in the sports.of her companions, 
however; for she¢,was ghy.and introverted; and 
was never so happy as.when alone with a book. 


When. she. stood up in the class, it has been told 


that ‘her features, so heavy in repose, 

mp with-eager excitement, which found fur- 

ther..vent in the, nervous.movements of her 
hands.” She was, therefore, very emotional. 

To the last, she was excessively plain, in per- 

sonal appearance. She knew this, and was 


@o\sensitive about it, that she was unwilling to 

sit fora photograph, or even to have her portrait 

painted. Only two likenesses of her are in 
(277) 
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existence, and the owners, respecting her wishes, 
have declined to have them copied. We have 
heard her described by two different ac- 
quaintances. One, the most complimentary, said 
her face was like that of Savaranola. Another, 
caricaturing it a little, said it was the face of a 
horse. From the two descriptions, it is apparent 
that she had a high, projecting nose; rugged 
features; and a .massive face; but that, when 
excited by conversation, the soul broke through 
this dull, and apparently opaque mask, and lit 
it up with transcendent spiritual beauty. Her 
voice was exquisitely melodious, which added to 
the charm of her talk. Her person was light and 
fragile, contrasting, in this respect, with her 
large head and massive features. : 

It was this comparatively weak physique, that 
hastened, perhaps, her death. She married, 






became a contributor to the Westminster Review, 
and subsequently to Blackwood’s' Magazine. 
Thus, like nearly every other great novelist’ of 
the last fifty years, she began her career, by 
writing for the periodicals. It was in Blackwood’s 
Magazine that her ‘“‘Seenes’ Of A Clerical Life”’ 
appeared, a series of short stories, the materials 
for which had been gathered by her, unconsciously, 
in her daily drives with her father. In the 
‘‘Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton,” one’ of ‘theaé 
stories, there is a graphie'sketch of the ‘church at 
Chilvers Coton, where ‘she! went ‘as ‘a child, 
which readers familiar with that tale will recog- 
nize under the name of Shepperton, as it is there 
called. The ‘* Scenes Of A Clerical Life”’ appeared 
anonymously, and as if written by a man; hence 
the adoption of a masculine name, George Eliot, as 
that of their author. This name was retained to 


about a year ago, Mr. Cross, a wealthy London 
banker, and went, with him, on bridal trip, to the 
Continent, soon after. At Venice, Mr. Cross was 
taken so ill with fever, that she could not leave 
his bedside, day or night. She returned to Eng- 
land, after. his recovery, exhausted by anxiety 
and nursing, and having taken cold, had not vi- 
tality enough to rally. - She died, after a brief 
illness, at No. 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the resi- 
dence of her husband. The day was the, 22d of 
December, 1880, when she was exactly sixty 
years and one month old. 
Her literary career is too well known to need 
more. than ‘a passing notice. After she had left 
school, she went to Germany, intending, it is 
said, to qualify herself as a governess. Eventu- 
ally, however, she abandoned this idea, and on 





her returning to England, settled in London, and 


the very end. It will be ‘as George Eliot, and 
not as Marian Evans, or Mrs: Cross; that readers 
will always think of this great genius: 

The.“ Scenes Of A Clerical Life’’ attracted so 
much attention; that the author was induced to 
undertake ‘@ novel, and accordingly ‘* Adam 
Bede” appeared,. brought out by the Messrs. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh, in 1859. George 
Eliot was now in her fortieth year.’ It is worthy 
of notice that it was at the same age exactly that 
Scott bégan his career as a novelist. The ma- 
tured | powers; ‘with which “both those great 
writers started on the race, were, perhaps, one 
cause of their vast superiority over all cotempo- 
rafits. ‘Adam Bede” was followed, in 1860, 


by “The Mill On The: Floss,” and in 1861 ‘by 
** Silas Marner.’”’ 





The last of these three fictions is generally 
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regarded as her master-piece, although some give 
precedence , to “Adam Bede,’’ and others to 
“The Mill On The Floss.” Certain it is, that, 


from this time out, George Eliot fell off, considered ; 


as a mere novelist. Her increasing tendency to 
abstract thought was, no doubt, the cause of this. 
She became less dramatic, and more philosophical : 
an advance, in one way, but not an advance other- 
wise. Fora novel is not the place for philosophy. 
It is dramatic and narrative power that is required. 
She became, also, too didactie. It isan idea, with 
many persons, that ‘/Romola,” in whieh she first 
began, so to speak, her new departure, is her 
greatest work ; but! the characters have: none of 
the vitality of those in her earlier novels; they 
are, in fact, but little better’ than galvanized 
ghosts. Compare, for ‘instanee, the barber with 
Mrs. Poyser, or Romola with Maggie Tulliver. | 

‘‘Romola’’ was followed by ‘Felix Holt,” 
and that by ‘‘‘ Middlemarch.”’ Then, after an 
interval of five years, in 1876, appeared ‘* Daniel 
Deronda.”’ Eaeh of these novels bore traces of 
more and more labor: » The truth is that George 
Eliot, like many-another writer, was crushed, to 
a certain extent, by her own reputation. In the 
effort to keep up-to the old mark, she became 
constrained, she lost freshness,-the marks of the 
file began to show. Thescene of “‘ Middlemarch”’ 
was laid in the old midland shires; but the old 
genial humor. was almost. entirely gone, In 
‘« Daniel Deronda?’ ididacties quite overpowered 
everything else...The ‘book, in many ways, is 
eapital; but as a noveliit is a failave. 

It is strange to see: the: greatest imaginative 
genius of the age, not; only ‘falling off in power, 
which advancing years might explain, but also 
falling: off in: art, which’ is nearly incomprehen- 
sible. The explanation is: ‘to be: found, perhaps, 
in the #enets of a certain school of critics, that 
the = aia novél is; the better it is as a 
work of art,.a school that is fast making novels 
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80 subjective that they have become, as it were, 
literary dissecting roonts, front which all beauty 
has departed.) To this: échool belonged some of 
George Eliot’s dearest friends: ‘and their opin- 
ions, doubtless; greatly influenced her. 

- We have said nothing of ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy,” 
or her other efforts in verse, for George Eliot 
will be remembered, not for mene but for her 
prose fittions. 

Our fitst illustration represents the house 
where George Eliot was born: the second the 
chureh’ where she went asa child; the third the 
house where she died.’ 
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Whose beauty few may see. 
And yet, its fragrance, many yeara, 
A joy has been to me: 
Y Hi'tilled my life with sunshine rare, 
‘>. And stealing on me, ungware,' 
Has blessed me utterly,.. 
She lives two lives, The one we see 
Unfolding, day by day, 
Is beautiful, how fair must be 








The one that’s hid away ! 


LINDSLEY. 


as 
The inner life that all — 1 & 


Sacred with God and her own heart, © 
Dwelleth in peace, alway, * {io} si 

0 life s0 beautiful to me! ets, 
More precious than my own; 

Sweet voice so full of melody, 
That lingers in each tone ; 


Earth without thee would’ loge its charms, 
Take me, my darling, in thy arms, 
O leave me not alone! 
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Tae afternoon sun was- ‘shining into €tiaie | you as daught positively as daughters ; other- 
back parlor, that looked out upon a monotonous wise, I could not find;it in my heart to leave you. 
expanse of chimneys. and elated’ roofs... It-was | Don’t cry, girls. I am sorry I mentioned, what 
the melancholy sort of parlor. Stbout- which | John Harold said. A person who sees no dis- 
suggestion of better days lingers, The fadéd ‘ tinction between a gentleman’s daughters and a— 
and much-mended carpet had once been fine; / a hod-carrier's, for instance! I have always had 
the furniture had been, at some period, rich and | a very low opinion..of. John Harold’s. character 
fashionable; the lace hed: plainly be-; and abilities, and this confirms it. Forget it, 
longed to a costly set, intended Aa grand win-' my dears, forget it.’’ 
dows. The very dresses of the:girls, who set .is¢E wonder if.Jobm:Haneld is not right ?”’ said 
close to the seantily-filled grate, on ‘that dreary Rita, in the tone of one who fears to utter treason, 
November day, expressed in every fold the cares ‘ when, the door had ¢loged behind her father’s 
and contrivances of genteel poverty. Rita and ‘ elegant back. 

Mabel Wilthorpe, one could discern, were not; ‘J think it was a most unpardonable speech,”’ 
the daughters of some poor artisan, out of work, ; Mabel answered, languidly,, »‘‘ Poor papa!’’ 
but of a reduced gentleman. ‘<I don’t believe aunt@hyrza wants.us. What 

They were very pretty girls, those two-sisters, ; made her repeat that speech to:papa?”’ 
with delicate, refined faces, sweet voices, and} . ‘Rita, how can you? Perhaps you prefer to 
white hands. Their beauty and grace were an ; accept poor, dear cousin Nates’s invitation to go 
inheritance from their father, and it was all that ; and stay with her? She-always had a fancy for 
that charming edition of Harold Skimpole had ; you.’’ Ler eft 
ever bestowed upon them; { i t¢And she wrote:sucha marbidyesited, sympa- 

Rita and Mabel were in,deep. trouble. It was } thizing letter: when poor mammadied, and came 
only a few weeks’ since the death of) their long-¢ to see’ us; and the first)comfort/I had was the 
suffering, much-tried mother; theig father was ; sight of her good, old, yellow face beaming in at 
on the point of setting out for Europe, as secre-{ the door,” said Rita... ** That was better than’ all 
tary and traveling companion to an old friend. ; the cast-off clothesaunt Thyrza sent us—though 
What was to become of the two girls, during his { I thank her for ants glancing down at her 
absence? Raymond Wilthorpe, realizing clearly ; black dress. friyi 
that he was made of the finer clay of. nity, «* Rita! . Cousin Yates Iehsipts a bearding-house. 
had felt it fit that his burdens shoul borne } She may be very good, but she can eu make 
all his life by other shoulders; and.now,that his} both ends meet,’’ is 
wearied wife had escaped from them tothe grave;} ‘Well, I’m aécustomietb: to that,” allint, 
there remained many old ‘aunts, soft-hearted{ perversely. /:‘* It’s ‘a very. long timesince I can 
cousins, and confiding sisters-in-law, to whom } remember our making both ends meet.” 
he could appeal. Not in vain did he calculate; «+ Is not that all the more reason why something 
upon their generosity. Yet there were positively { should be done for us now ?”’ Mabel asked. 
coarse souls, related to him, in whom his poetic); :; “Or why/we should do something for ourselves. 
views of existence found no response. He had } I tell you, Mabel, I’m ashamed of our position. 
just gone grandly out of the little back parlor, ; Girls without fortunes, or prospects of fortunes, 
after finishing.a denunciation of one of these} ought to have something to depend upon, besides 
cold-blooded OS, - relations and, pessibilities, ae should we not 

“A brute Y’ eaid sation Wilthorpe.: ‘‘ Your } help ourselves ?”’ 
aunt Thyrz@ tells‘me he actually had the audacity; ‘Because all our’ friérids ‘would be shocked, 
to say that I should have brought up my daugh- } and because we don’t know how to do. qngthing,”’ 
ters to respectable trades, rather than throw them ; said Mabel, succinetly.; .‘‘ There is mo: uge in 
upon the mercy of any of their rich relations. ; rebelling against fate, Rita:’* ' 

You are shocked; I see, my dears; but what; «I don’t see why girls w werp éver created, for 
matter? Your dear aunt Thyrza has a soul; my part,” said Rita, gloomily. She looked at 
above mercenary meanness, and will consider { herself in the great, faded mirror opposite, with 
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@ glance of scornful ¢riticism. ‘‘Empty head 
and helpless hands! No wonder John Harold 
spoke as he did,” she cried, springing up with 
an energy that, made, Mabel, start, . ‘J, wish I} Th 
had been brought up to, a respectable trade. 
wish, I were. ® good, dressmaker—a competent 
cook—-anything that can earp, money and is inr 
dependent. I feel degraded when,I think of 
living upon aunt Thyrza’s bounty, and having to 
bear her horrible temper and ways, and growing 
false, and fawning, and discontented. , It would 
be bad enongh if I were only one of her pet par- 
rots and monkeys. .[ wish she,had nota penny. 
L hate myself beforehand.” , 5. 
“Why, Rita!” Mabel said, in feeble. dismay. 

‘‘And she, will taunt us with our dependenpe, 
and with papa’s misfortunes, and; scheme. tq 
marry us to hideous old millionaires, and get us 
off her hands—and I don’t, blame her much, 
either, I won’t go near her!’’ said Rita, more 
excited, and coming, to @ resolution aie 
“Cousin Yates—” . 
vi ff For, heayen’s sake, ‘Rita! Don’t! What 
would papa say?” .: | 

«+ Papa—will let me, do ag I like,”, ssid, Rita, 
with unintentionally: bitter ;emphasis., , it. wag 
too true. Mabel knew it. But, the girls had 
been irained to a respectful belief in pape’s, ge- 
nius and: virtues, and even when, it had, been 
driven out of them by a too enlightening expe- 
rience, they maintained, as far as they could, 
the, dutiful semblance of belief, Therefore, the | 
younger sister did not insist upon the stumbling: 
block of papa’s disapprobation, but, changing her 
line of attack, sarcastically demanded : 

“And what will you do,. if, you. go to cousin 
Yates? She is, too poor, te afford such a luxury 
in her establishment, as. fine lady, . For my 
part, Td rather be. dependent on. aunt Thyrza, 
disagreeable as she is., But. perhaps you, mean 
to make yourself useful in the, boanding-house by 
washing dishes or waiting on tables?” 

«« Perhaps I do,” Rite retorted ‘but; her. face 
fell; and she said no, more, 

Mabel smiled, Feenar den anak Wh of the 
room, a fow minutes later, looking very. though}- 
fal; ..‘‘This.is the last, we shall here of cousin 
Yates,and independence, I, hope,” she said to 
herself... ‘‘ Weare aunt ‘Thyyza’ 8 Own nieces, and 
she jto, take care,of;us, I don’t see where 


; Perfectly 
daughter, of Raymond Wilthorpe, no, wonder 
Mabel thought her sister’s rebellious notions. odd. 
But Rita was shut up in her. little room, with a 
head and a heart full of painful consideration. 


Was there anything in the world she could do? 
Vor, LXXIX.— 20° 





For there was, bitter truth in .Mabel’s words. 
She could, not become a burden upon cousin 
wait who had only a heart, i in, the place of aunt 

’s bonds and. mortgages, and bank account. 
Why ai no pains been taken to cultivate the 
only talent, she felt justified in hoping she pos- 
sessed, if it were a talent, and not merely a taste 
for art? 

«Then if, I “could x not have been an artist like 
Johy Harold, could at least have given lessons 
in some school,” thought Rita. «I wonder if it 
is too late, as it ig? If. I worked very hard, I 
wonder if I could ever snopeed so far as to be 
able to take cane of myself 2, Oh, dear! if only 
Lwere fit,for anything !’’, said poor Rita, breaking 
inte, sebs and tears... ‘It was eruel of John 
Harold to. say, that, What would he have been, 
if he had, neyer been told that it was neces- 
sary for him to know something besides a little 
French and embroidery and music, and a smat- 
tering of this and that? Girls are such miserable, 
helpless beings, Why was not I John Hardld’s 
daughter, instead of—” 

This monstrous, supposition startled even Rita. 
Absorbed in the pain of considering her own hu- 
miliating position, made so forcibly plain by 
John Harold’s remark, she remembered only now 
that she ought, to be angry, with him, since his 
reproach had been: directed to her father, and not 
to her of whom he knew nothing. Did not filial 
loyalty require her to regent John Harold’s plain- 
ness. of speech as insulting? Yet, being too 
clear-sighted, poor child, not to appreciate its in- 
nate justice, she determined to forget that 
Raymond Wilthorp’s family management had ever 
been so disparaged, and to think of John Harold 
no-more ; to think, instead, what she could do to 
help cousin Yates, and how.she could improve 
her one talent, and make it available as a trayel- 
ing,staff through the.great world. Rita’s secret 
rebellion against fate, and aunt Thyrza’s prospec- 
tiye tyranny, had not burst out under the stimu- 
lus_of that taunt to no, purpose; dependent upon 
her, rich relative she would not be. 

‘And you shall come to me, you. poor child,” 
cousin Yates said, being taken into Rita’s confi- 
dence. *‘ And study art, or anything, you please. 
Help me? Of course. Hayen’t I accounts to be 
kept, and spoons to count, and errands.to run? 
Bless. you! I’veneeded, somebody, jusklike you, 
in the house, this age. It’s a reak kindness to 
me for you, to come, my dear, ’.. 

Cousin Yates was flattered, bythe preference 
shown her, over the rich aunt;, and, perhaps, in 
the goodness of her heart, exaggerated the esti- 
mate she placed upon Rita’s possible services. 


But her words were a real comfort. to the. young 
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girl, and the latter, with all the earnesthess and 
good-will in the world, set about the ‘task of 
learning to be a useful member of cousin Yates’ 
household, during ‘her father’s absence. For he 
“was coming back to take care of his dear 
girls ;”’ when, he did not say; and left them with 
his tenderest blessing, one'in the luxurious man- 
sion wherein aunt Thyrza presided among her 
pet parrots and monkeys, and one under the 
humble roof where cousin Yates strove with vary- 

ing success to please ‘a few select boarders.”’ 

“She'll be sick enough of her choice,” aunt 
Thyrza crustily predicted. — 

She had repeated John Harold’s remark, as a 
taunt, to her brother, when she consented to re- 
ceive his daughters into her house, and had taken 
pains to show him and them that she regarded it 
as an especial favor; but she was none the less 
indignant that Rita should have shown such 
unexpected independence of spirit, and looked 
forward to her future repentance with a ma- 
licious desire to make it as bitter as possible for 
her. 

But Rita did not seem inclined to repent. She 
worked and studied unintermittingly, with an 
energy no one had suspected her of possessing ; 
and looked provokingly contented and happy, 
when Mabel came to see her, in aunt Thyrza’s 
carriage; although, as the sisters kissed each 
other, the fashionable mourning robes, worn by 
one, made the shabby black gown of the other 
look all the shabbier. It was only after several 
busy weeks that Rita’s courage and hopefulness 
began to abate. At last, there came ‘‘a weary 
day,” when the brave, little heart sank, with a 
great pang of doubt and discouragement. 

“If I only knew,” she said to herself, looking 
mournfully at the half-finished painting, on the 
easel before her. ‘If I only knew whether all 
this hard work was to be of any use. What is it 
but time thrown away, and an abuse of cousin 
Yates’ kindness, if I have no real talent, and no 
prospect of succeeding? I know the tinting of 
that foliage is execrable; but I don’t know how 
to improve it. Inever saw all my deficiencies so 
plainly before If there were only some one to 
give me a few hints now and then. There is 
John Harold—papa’ 8 relation—but I don’t know 
him. I wonder—’ 

Big tears gathered in Rita’s eyes. She was in 
a mood to do something desperate. There was 
nobody to advise her; nobody near her who 
could half-understand the passionate earnestness 
of her desire to’ achieve ‘‘ independence,” the 
sickening doubt as to whether she had not mis- 
taken her own powers, and the direction in 
which she had been hoping to use them. What 





should-she do? ‘She dashed away the tears, and 
seized her hat and sacque. a 

“Twill go and see John Harold,” she cried. 
“ He may be a perfect bear, ‘as papa uséd to say; 
but artists, generally, have something generous 
about them: And he ought to approve of me, for 
I, at least, have not thrown — — a Tich 
rélative’s mercy.” ~~ 

But misgivings seized her, when she actually 
found herself climbing the rather dingy staircase, 
that led to John Harold’s studio; and her-heart 
began to beat faster. She wished, devoutly, that 
she felt ‘a’ little more certainty about the kind of 
reception she might expect to meet. But it was 
too late, ‘now, to retreat. 

- John Harold was scarcely more than a name to 
her. She had a vague idea that, years before, 
he had incurred the family displeasure, by 
sturdily declining to'tread in any of the profitable 
and respectable paths, his guardians and advisers 
desired to open for him; and by going away’ to 
Italy, pursued by a hail-storm “of lugubrious 
prophecies, to study painting. She knew more 
positively that, since his return to his native 
land with a rising reputation, the relatives had 
ceased to refer ito him as ‘that flighty fellow,” 
and with few exceptions, were able to recall the 
time, when they had had a secret presentment of 
the artist’s genius, and been sure he would 
finally shed lustre on the family name. 

Rita knocked with a somewhat tremulous hand, 
at the grim-looking door, which bore John 
Harold’s name’upon its panels. It was opened 
by a young gentleman, whose flowing locks and 
fantastic painting-jacket had evidently been ar- 
ranged with a careful eye to artistic effect. The 
girl felt half-disposed to run away. Was this 
John Harold? Then she remembered that John 
Harold was probably twice the ags of this 
picturesque youth ; and took courage thereupon 
to inquire if he were in? Receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, and‘ a deferential invitation to 
enter, Rita hesitatingly crossed the threshold, 
and found herself in a quaint little ante-chamber, 
a kind of hartiony of carving and mosaic woods. 
A tall, bearded man rose up to meet her, wearing 
on his face—or so, at first sight it seemed to 
her—a decidedly ‘cross, and by no means, re- 
assuring expression. An illusion, doubtless ; 
for a timid, second look, convinced’ ‘her that 
John Harold’s face, though an ugly face ‘in 
detail, was one of the kind that inspires confidence, 
and, moreover, that it lighted up with a peculiar 
interest at sight of her. 

“You don’t know ime, do you?” Rita involun- 
tarily said, struck by this look, which seemed to 
have something of recognition in it, 
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“No,” said John Harold, in a tone implying 
that he rather regretted his ignorance. ‘Is it 
somebody I ought to know?” 

“Tt is your cousin, Rita Wilthorpe,” said the 
visitor, putting out her slender hand. 

The artist took it in a hearty clasp. 

“TJ am delighted to see you,” hé said, with a 
warmth that pleased and much surprised Rita. 
She had not expected John Harold to be delighted 
to meet Raymond Wilthorpe’s daughter; having 
a vague idea that he held the whole family in 
light esteem ; the relationship, too, was not very 
well defined. 

But he was not thinking about her parentage, 
nor was he uttering a conventional fib. Conven- 
tional fibs did not agree with John Harold’s 
constitution. How could he help being delighted 
to see her? His art was no mere bread-winning 
occupation to him, such as Rita hoped to make 
hers; it was his life, and life’s breath. And 
here was the very face he had dreamed over, and 
searched for in vain—the face he wanted for his 
picture of Elaine, taking leave of her brother and 
Sir Launfal at the entrance of the old tower. 
NO'Wonder Rita had fancied ‘he looked cross, for 
he had just come scowling away, from contemp- 
lating the half-finished composition upon the 
canvas, at the moment of her entrance. It was 
a piece of unexpected good fortune, he said to 
himself. This it was, and not the consciousness 
of kinship, that made his greeting so cordial. 

But Rita, knowing nothing of this, felt imme- 
diately at home with John Harold. She forgot 
the disparaging speech that had rankled in her 
mind so long; forgot that it was only a kind of 
desperation that had driven her to his studio; 
and decided that she liked John Harold very 
much, and that her impetuous resolve had been 
wise and inspired. It was quite easy to confide 
her ambitions, and efforts, and perplexities to 


to think how much more she had said than she 
ever intended to say. 











‘Of course I mean it. 
come ?”’ 

“Come? ‘Indeed I will,’ said Rita, with a 
brevity and earnestness that delighted her cousin. 
He changed the subject in his abrupt way, and 
invited her into his studio, as if her visit had had 
ho other object than to inspect whatever was 
interesting there. 

““Who would expect one of Raymond Wil- 
thorpe’s’ girls to show so much spirit? I rather 
think there is something in that little lass,” 
observed John Harold, half to himself, and half 
to young Dalziel, his picturesque companion, as 
Rita finally tripped away, a remark that sounded 
to the yoting man painfully inadequate. 

‘«She’s lovely!” said the young man, with an 
emphasis that brought a grim smile to the lips of 
his senior. 

«“There’s no sentiment in these old fellows,’ 
thought Mr. Dalziel, with the unconscious imper- 
tinence of his-age and character; and went away 
to compose ® sonnet “To a Beautiful Vision,” 
which he fancied Byron would not hive been 
ashamed of. But John sat late that night 
beside the waning fire in his studio, dreaming 
over his unfinished picture—as if any brush 
could transfer to canvas the magical atmosphere 
of the painter’s creations—as if all art were not 
in the end disappointment. 

But John Harold’s Elaine was still a beautiful ' 
piece of work. It advanced to completion 
slowly. The artist lingered over it-with partial 
tenderness; touched and retouched the sweet 
face of Elaine; for the pathetic and wistful ex- 
pression that he desired to fix upon his canvas 
was not always visible in the face of the model. 
Rita’s hopes rose as the weeks went on, and she 
was seldom in a mood to look sad. 

She was a familiar presence in the studio, long 


Why not? Will you 


} before the picture was finished, nor did she 
him—so easy, that she was frightened afterwards } 


vanish from it then. John Harold was not a very 
indulgent master; but he said dryly that she had 
talent enough to encourage; so she'continued to 


~ Having told her simple little tale of hope and } receive the benefit of his instructions in company 
fears, she waited anxiously for John Harold’s } with his other pupil, young Dalziel. Rita worked 


comment: at any rate, he was too kind to consider } patiently and gratefully. 


her appeal an annoyance, she thought.’ But she 
was not prepared for any such proposition as this: 

‘“¢ Cousin Rita, we can help each other,” John 
said, after pulling his beard for a few moments 
of silent consideration. ‘+ Yours is the very face 
I want for my Elaine, yonder; and I could give 
you a few lessons—eh !—until we could decide 
whether it would be worth while for you to con- 
tinue your studies. What do you think ?”’ 

“Do you really mean it?” said Rita, flushing 
up vividly in her surprise. 











It seemed to her a 
wonderful providence to have found such friends 
as John Harold and cousin Yates. She was hap- 
pier than she had ever been in her life, poor 
child; for she had grown up in the barren region 
of shifts and shams, which the poor and proud 
off-shoots of wealthy families generally inhabit, 
and there was something too genuine about her 
to make its atmosphere congenial.’ She was less 
and less likely to envy Mabel, for it was not in 
skill of hand and eye only that Rita was im- 
proving. 
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It did not matter that John Harold had odd, 
brusque ways, and absent moods, and walked 
over conventionalities sometimes in @ way that 
alarmed timid people: his society had the, fasci- 
nation which comes of being something thoroughly 
sincere and manly ; and his conversation was an 
education to a girl like Kita, who hardly knew 
the elements of anything. She, listened to him 
with eagerness, as to an oracle; read the books 
he recommended ; visited galleries; and_ studios 
with him: a whole new world of beauty and 
interest opening before her in this contact with a 
mind at once original and cultivated. If only 
things could have gone on so, forever! But the 
weeks and months drifted by. The. picture of 
Elaine was finished, John Harold was going to 
the mountains to study effects of mist and shad- 
ows ; the lessons must come to an end; and Rita 
put her name down on the list of aspirants to 
teach in a fashionable school, where ‘‘ art’? was 
a part of the programme of studies.. 

‘* She wants to kill herself, I believe,” said Dal- 
ziel, diséonsolately, to his.master, one afternoon, 
when the subject of Rita’s intentions had come up 
between them. ‘I never saw such an. exasper- 
ating girl—I believe she does it on purpose.”’ 

John Harold looked up, discerning something 
more than. common in the young gentleman’s 
tone. Dalziel was leaning his elbows, dismally, 
on the table, with his, chin between his hands, 

“What.is the matter?’ Joan inquired. 

“‘Matter?, Matter enough. I say, Harold, 
you’re old) enough to be her father, and she has 
perfect confidence in you—do advise her, won't 
you? Why must she, go into a school, and work 
herself to death? Hang it! you know I have 
always been fond of her, and I—I thought it 
would be all right between us, until last night. 
Speak'to her, won’t you?’’ 

‘What am I to say?’’, growled John, after 
some startled pilence., ‘‘I don’t understand. If 
Rita won't have you. If that’s what you mean.’’ 

“« But, you see, sir, it’s all that scheme of in- 
dependence !~to pay old Yates, and earn money, 
and take niore lessons, and all that,’’ cried Rita’s 
admirer, eagerly. ‘‘She doesn’t say she doesn’t 
like me, and I know I could make her happy, 
and I’am not a poor devil of an artist, without a 
crust. to offer his wife, but a rich man’s son, and 
I adore her. Come, Harold, stand my friend, 
won’t you? Can’t you say something to her? 
Find out if she won't change her mind ?”’ 

“What good de you suppose my speaking to 
her will do, if she won’t listen to you?’ John 
said this in gruff tones, and with evident distaste 
to the proposed office of mediator. 

But Dalziel pleaded so perseveringly, and was ‘ 





in such desperate earnest, that the other at last 
relented a, little, and promised at least to ‘‘speak 
to Rita,” without committing himself any more. 

Young Dalziel went. away, quite relieved by 
this concession. on the part of ‘‘ old John,” and 
left the artist alone in his studio. When the door 
had cloged behind him, John turned his chair, 
80 that he faced the picture of Elaine, which he 
had. not the heart to part with. 

The beautiful, pathetic face! He had never 
done anything so well. Why, then, as he gazed 
upon his masterpiece, did the man’s features con- 
tract with such a look of pain? Was it only the 
beautiful face he saw, as the shattered fragments 
of some dream as beautiful ? 

“ Well, well, I must have been a fool not to see 
all this before,’ muttered John Harold, rousing 
himself at last from his reverie. ; ‘‘ Why, there 
is gray,in my hair! It is quite true—I am old 
enough to be her father—what haye I been think- 
ing about? Nothing! Nothing!, Let it pass, 
God. bless her, whateyer she does! . I haye.my 
art to live for; hgave.up my youth to it: it must 
be wife and chil, te.meg,in my old age.” 5 ais 

The pictured: fawe of Elaine swam, suddenly, 
before. his eyes, ina strange mist. John Harold, 
starting from his chair, turned his back. upon 
the painting, with a resolute gesture. 

It was time, There was a gentle knock at the 
door, with the sound of which his ear was toler+ 
ably familiar. He heard it now with something 
like a thrill of pain. It was Rita, herself, whom 
the opening door admitted. 

**T’m so glad to find you alone,’’ she began, 
coming eagerly uptoJohn: ‘(I have so much news 
to tell you. I’ve got a place in a school—it is only 
a few miles out of the city, so I shall see cousin 
Yates often; and, oh, what do youthink?. Ihave 
just had a note from Mabel, and she is engaged, 
just as I said she would be, toa hideous—and, oh, 
what is the matter, Mr. Harold? Youare notill?’’ 

Rita’s face grew grave, with sudden concern. 

‘*No, no, nonsense! I[Il!’” said John, impar 
tiently. ‘Sit down, Rita. I have been expect- 
ing both pieces of information. So you are quite 
determined to take this situation, are you?’ 

‘“ Quite,” said Rita, ‘and, oh, howjglad Iam 
to get it! You shall all see, nowy thatJ am. not 
a useless, good-for-nothing being ; ‘and I can re- 
pay cousin Yates, and you, and everybody—-not 
the kindness ; I don’t mean that. You have/been 
80 good to me! But for you, dear cousin John, 


what could I ever have done?” 

In her impetuous way, Rita caught: his’ hand 
between her own, and raised it to her lips, John 
drew abruptly back, as if the caress hurt him. 

“Good to you! 


I don’t know. Well, are you 
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sure you have chosen wisely? Is there nothing 
you would like better? I have just had a talk 
with young Dalziel about you, Rita,” 

Rita flushed up, at the significant tone. 

‘He is such a goose,” she said. ‘ 

‘He will get over his airs and graces in time, 
-and he séems to be very fotid of you,” said’ Jolin, 
with a grim determination to perform his iflission, 
at any cost: “And he has ¥ery good prospects. 
You dén’t dislike him?” 

“No,” said Rita, flushing more and more. “T 
don’t dislike dnybody. But I don’t want to marry 
him—and ‘I won’t. Idon’t care what his pros- 
pects are. Do you think I am Mabel, who is 
willing to sell herself for diamonds and a brown- 
stone front?” 

Rita ‘spdke quite fiercely, but a big, hot tear 
sprang into each of her downcast eyes. What 
had made John Harold, she said to herself, seem 
suddenly so cruel and cold? It was Hot his way, 
usually, to misunderstand people. 

Neither of them spoke immediately. ‘Rita was 
silent, because she was too deeply wounded, she 
hardly knew why ; and the tears sie was hiding 
under ‘her dropped eyelids would have made 
themselves perceptible in her voice if ‘she spoke. 
John was silent, because his heart was beating 
fast and strong, and he was fighting back the 
passionate words that came rushing up to his 
lips, in spite of himself. Wild folly! Was he 
not twice her age? Old, awkward, just the 
elderly ‘friend whom she felt frée to confide in? 
He put these questions plainly and bitterly to 
himself, before he ventured to speak, trying to 
assumé his evéry-day manner as well as he could. 

‘Never mind, Rita; you must do’ as you 
please,” He said, at last. «I only' want you to 
be sure you fire acting for the best. Why, what 
is the matter? Surely, you are not crying? Rita, 
my dear child, what is‘it?” 

“Yes, what?” said Rita, the tears overflowing. 
“J come to you, first of all, to tell you every- 
thing, sure of finding you interested, and you 
begin to torment me about Leonard Dalziel.” 











“But I did not know, Rita. Forgive me. 
You are a proud little thing, and I was afraid 
you might have let some of your independent 
scruples run away with you. Have you not 
learned to make allowances yet for your old 
cousin’s blunders? Is there anything strange 
in two young people, who have been so much 
together, learning to like each other?” 

“Léarn to like ‘Aim, with his affectation and 
rionsenise!”” flashed Rita. ‘«‘No, I never could, 
even if I had not seen him every day, beside 
you, cousin John. How could you ‘think 80 
meanly of me?” 

She looked up proudly into the artist’s face. 
Some unaccustomed expression there made her 
voice falter and cease, and her eyes droop, for 
her intiocent words had gone straight to John 
Harold’s sore heart, and awoke the hope he 
had been trying to put aside, as & dead thing. 

‘Cousin Yates, with somewhat’ excited’ looks, 
met Rita coming in, out of the twilight) upon her 
return from the visit to the studie. 

“Your. sister, and aunt, and an old gentleman, 
have béen heré to see ‘you, while you were gone,” 
cousin Yates"said.” «All ‘the ‘neighbors’ heads 
were at theit windows, watching ‘the carriage. 
Well, well, my dear, see what you have missed ! 
If you had gone to your dunt Thyrza, you might 
have been engaged, by this time, to # great rail- 
road king, with ‘a bald head; and half-a-dozen 
grown-up childten,#eddy to poison you.” 

“Oh, cousin Yates, how glad I am I did not 
go!’ cried Rita, squeezing the little, worn 
woman, in the gingham dress, with an affection- 
ate ardor. ‘‘How good God has been to me! 
You would never guess; but I am going to marry 
John Harold. You must be very glad, you dear, 
old cousin, you; for I am the happiest girl in 
the whole world. “To think he should love me— 
insignificant, littlé me !” 

“‘T really don’t suppose the man could help 
it,” said cousin Yates, not at all astonished, and 
with an air of having explained it all. 

And perhaps she had. 
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‘Tue ev'ning éynshine falls in mellow light, 
That steeps the tranquil earth in golden sheen: 
Long shadows cast their lines of deeper green 
Across the sward. Above, on cloudless height, 
Girt with soft opal, gleams the sky to-night. 
Whatever cares the waning day hath seen, 
Now all is rest, and happiness serene ; 





BY MABIAN EPR lati 


Nor Nor aug of ; mars s this sunshine bright 
World. Sé“falis thé peace of God 
. On wedty hearts that lay their burden down 
Before his feét; oh! then, though paths untrod, 
Loom dark for them, and mortal errors frown— 
‘Who can niake trouble—e’en where sorrows press— 
When the All-Mighty giveth quietness? 
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Tr was a,féte day, and everybody was either in 
the streets; or looking on from the balconies, as 
Vivian Grey arrived in Madrid, On his way to 
his hotel, he eaught.a glimpse of an unusually 
beautiful, girl, sitting in, a light, iron-railed 
balcony, whose face appeared to him English, 
rather than Spanish. But the carriage whirled 
by so fast, that he had but, a glance, and then it 
was gone, It was in a street, too, whose name 
he did not notice. A quick turn around a corner, 
half-a-dozen others in rapid succession, and then 
he was at his hotel. 

Our hero was young, only five-and-twenty, rich, 
popular, and had always had everything his own 
way; to crown all, he was as handsome as a poet 
ought to be, but seldom is. 

At the Hotel de Paris he found letters awaiting 
him, and among them one from. his cousin, 
George Danvers, whom he had expected to meet 
there; for they were great friends; in spite of 
ten years’ difference in age, and the total dissim- 
ilarity of their tastes and opinions. They had 
met in England, the previous year, after a long 
separation; and each had found the other com- 
panionable ; yet, if either had been asked his 
opinion of his cousin, his praise would have been 
qualified by so many reservations, that a close 
observer would at once have perceived how little 
real sympathy existed between them. It was 
propinquity, really, that had made them chums. 

Danvers’ letter was pleasant, and full of regrets 
over the fact that he was obliged to absent him- 
self, just before his relative’s arrival, and might 
have to remain away a fortnight or so. He had 
been called into Murcia, where his business 
interests lay, the care of which, since the death 
of his former partner, Mr. Howard, had wholly 
devolyed upon George. 

Mr. Howard had died a short time after 
Danvers’ return from England, leaving a wife and 
daughter. To the latter George was engaged. 
The engagement had been formed shortly before 
Mr. Howard’s death, and the marriage was now 
to take place soon. In all his letters to his 
cousin, Danvers talked a great ‘deal about his 
love for his. betrothed; but he also dwelt so 
much upon her youth--she was barely eighteen 
—and her need of being trained and formed, 
that Vivian as often said to himself, “poor 
thing, (286) probably find matrimony less agree- 














able, I fear, than she expects—George, in his . 


lordly way, seems to be playing the part of a sort 
of Pasha.” He wrote, in fact, continually 
about the duties of a man who wedded a very 
young girl, and had evidently made up his, mind 
that, to mould her according to his wishes, would 
be as easy as pleasant. He did hint, however, 
occasionally, that she was wayward and head- 
strong; but this was the fault of injudicious in- 
dulgence, he added, on the part of her parents, 
and a husband’s mild, firm rule would remedy 
these defects. 

Vivian was reasonably sorry at his cousin’s 
absence. But the. glimpse he had had, as ;he 
drove through the streets of Madrid, and saw it, 
in its holiday brightness, led him to, think. that 
time would not hang heavily upon his hands, 


It seemed a pity to lose the slightest chance of . 


enjoyment, so after restoring his outward and 
inner man, by a warm bath and an excellent 
luncheon, he prepared to sally out in search of 
amusement, or adventure. 

Of course, later in the afternoon, there was to 
be a bull fight. No Spanish féte would be 
complete without that; and, of course, Vivian 
determined to go. The spectacle would be a new 
sensation. 

A ticket was difficult to procure, at this late. 
hour; but money can accomplish nearly any- 
thing. The seat he got, was not among the aristo- 
cratic Joges, indeed ; it was down in the quarter 
where the populace sat; but it was the best 
place for seeing, in the whole ring, nevertheless. 

He soon reached the amphitheatre ; the special 
staircase he was to descend, was easily found; 
he was in the front rank; and,,moreover, had the 
end seat, close to the staircase. 

There was still a quarter of an hour to wait, 
and Vivian let his eyes wander over the vast 
assembly. His gaze made the round of the 
mighty circle, without being attracted by any 
face in particular;, then it settled upon the 
person seated next him. I can only describe his 
sensations by quoting Elizabeth Browning’s 
grand lines : 7 

“ A face flashed like a cymbal on his face 
And shook with silent clanguor brain and heart, 
Transfiguring him to music.” 

Put into more commonplace language, what he 

saw was a@ young girl in the holiday dress of an 
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Andalusian peasant, witha countenance which 


might have served as a model. of the highest, 


type of one style, and that the best, of Spanish 
patrician beauty. The face was, turned full in 
his direction, but not looking at him; the eyes 
were raised, and scanning the .rows. of. seats 
above; and.,yet even in, her. eagerness, the 
damsel held up her fan in, one hand, and with 
the, other gathered the folds of her mantilla 
closer, as.if.trying,to screen her features as 
much as possible. 

Such eyes,, black as midnight, yet with a 
golden light, in them; hair that shone as if 
braided out of sunbeams ; a complexion delicate 
as the tint im a sea-shell; figure and attitude so 
full of grace, that she appeared like a princess, 
Somehow, it, seemed to him he had seen those 
eyes before, , But where? . 

“Do not stare about,” Vivian heard the woman 
next her whisper., Then he noticed the speaker, 
a decently-dressed old body, with a face as 
brown and wrinkled as a nut, with a pair of 
shrewd, keen eyes, which grew quite fierce in 
their expression, as they fastened upon himself. 

The beauty turned, quickly, at this warning; 
settled lower in her seat, and fixed her gaze upon 
the arena, holding the fan still nearer to her 
face. The old woman leaned towards her, and 
whispered something in her ear; Vivian did not 
hear, the words; but he saw the girl steal a 
glance at him, and caught her. answer. 

“A foreigner—it; is. no matter.’ 
> You “trentble—don’t get frightened now,’’ 
grumbled the companion. ‘‘ You would come— 
don’t spoil your own pleasure.’ 

(im, not. frightened,” returned she, indig- 
nantly, ‘I am only excited.” 

At that. moment, the trumpets barat inte a 
louder blare; the signal was given; and the 
picadors rode in. 

Between the excitement of the opening cere- 
monies, and the tumult that face had roused in 
his impulsive soul, Vivian could have given no 
clear account of, what was,passing, only that the 
bull was rushing madly about, and the picadors 
were careering wildly to and fro, A horse fell, 
killed by. a,single blow fromthe maddegied bull’s 
horns, his-rider, escaping by a miraclés—,Another 
horse was plunging forward, so sorely/wounded, 
as to be a horrible sight; a third sank down, 
with one side, completely rippeil ; open. . But 
Vivian saw, no more; for, without warning, the 
girl had sunk forward, taeesisiectpet teat 
arms, in a deed faint. 

The old, woman gave one little ory, and tried to 
seize, her,,companion; but Vivian held his 
burthen fast, and said, in Spanish: 


























“We had better carry her out, at once.,’’ 

He lifted the girl; the old woman aided ; and 
between them they bore her up the staircase. 
Nobody noticed them. Even those nearest scarcely 
turned their heads. The poor creature might be 
fainting, or dead; it was. all one to the crowd; 
they thought only of the bull-fight. The carnage 
had begun ; the first sight of blood had done its 
work; even & murder committed in its midst, 
could hardly have roused the throng from its 
fierce absorption. 

Vivian bore the girl along the deserted 
corridor, till he reached a little room, where a 
ticket-seller had been stationed; but the man 
was not there now; the door stood open; Vivian 
and the old woman entered, and Vivian. placed 
his still insensible burthen in a chair. ‘Oh! 
she is dead, she is dead,” cried the old woman, 
and called the sefiorita by every endearing name, 
appealed to the saints, prayed, cursed, and all in 
the same breath. 

In the meantime, Vivian looked about; saw a 
water-jug and a tumbler standing on a bench; 
brought them both, and returned to the side of 
the girl, who still showed no sign’ of returning 
animation. 

“She is dead—dead,’’ moaned the women. 

“Your are an old fool!’ cried Vivian, so 
alarmed by her words, that he did not.know what 
he was saying... ‘‘Can’t you help a little? 
Sprinkle her face, while I hold her up.” 

The duenna,ceased her eccentric dance and her 
lamentations; glared at him, and replied ; 

“The sefior is right! I am an old fool—l 
don’t thank you for saying so, however y? 

After that she went, about her work very 
quietly, and before long the girl, opened her 
eyes, stared around, closed them,again, and to 
Vivian’s astonishment, said in- English: , 

‘Don’t tell him—don’t tell}? Then followed 
a few broken words in Spanish; then the old 
woman made heggirink some water, whispered | 
in her ear, and thegirl could presently sit up, 
and was able to think and speak connectedly. 

‘* Qh, it was terrible !’’ she gasped. “‘ Take me 
home, Louisa—take me home|’’ 

‘Yes, my heart—yes, chord of my soul!’ 
cried her guardian. ‘‘ We must. get a carriage, 
though !”’ 

‘*T will go for one!’ said Vivian, 

The girl , started at. his voice. She had not 
before noticed him. She turned, so white, that 
he feared she was about, to faint ‘again. 

‘{ Do not be afraid,” he said, in English. 

“What are you saying to her?’’ screamed the 
old woman, 


‘Oh, he knows I opel: English,’’ moaned the 
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girl. As she spoke, it sudiderily flashed on ‘him 
where he eee a ee ee BE Wad'the 
face in the balcony. 

“Tf you will wait here, I wit fini’ triage,” 
he said. eat 

“We will go, too,” said the 47 
well enough.” 

She could, by their united aid. They got it into 
the open air. Vivian placéd them fn ‘a’hack. 

“ Where to?” ‘asked ‘the man. 

“Drive straight on,” ordered the old woman, 
frowning at Vivian. 

“Oh—sefior, thanks—a thousand’ thanks ies 
cried the girl. 

The old woman grumbled out something, and 
the coach started off. Vivian'stood, stating after 
it, dazed; helpless—he ‘had lost her. 

‘Three days elapsed: He had wandered ‘about, 
in ® moon-struck fashion, always hoping fate 
might favor him with another glimpse of that 
face. But in vain. At last, he’ failed; after'a 
score of attempts, to find the street where he had 
seen her. ‘As to identifying ‘the house, that was 
impossible; ‘there were hundreds that looked 
like it, or had; at least, such ‘balconies; and the 
balcony was all he had noticed. At last, he re- 
memberéd that he’ had not yet called at Mrs. 
Howard’s, as his ¢ousin had'requested. He drove 
there, left a card, and’in the course of the fter- 
noon, received a note in teply, redtiesting him to 
come, the next evening; and diné with her. 

Vivian presented ‘himself, at’ the’ appointed 
hour, and was shown into the second of a’ hand. 
some suite 6f @rawing-rooms, where he was 
begged by the servant to wait; his mistress 
would ‘be ‘down ina moment. Almost immedi- 
ately, the door opened again, and ‘he heard ‘a 
voice say, in English : 

‘A thousand pardons, ‘Mr. Grey, for this 
inhospitable roe pee Mammia will bé down in 
a@ moiment—”’ ** my 

The setitence died unfistatindon the speaker's 
lips. Vivian had turned’ @t*the sound of these 
soft tones. He was facé to fuce with his lost en- 
chanitress, the peasant girl of the buii-fight, the 
heroine of the balcony. 

“You—you!” he exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

The girl gave a little cry, turned white as the 
gown she wore, put up both hands with anim: 
ploring gesture, and sink into’s chafr. 

« Don’ t'tell |"? she’ gasped) | Don’t tell !”* 

“Never! On the word 6f'a gentleman— 
never!” he‘eried) “ Don’t be frightenedthere 


“Toan walk 


is no gman, mere seems like’ dbo Ox, I 
have— gal 
Good cient what was he saying | He &top- 


ped in confusion, with # #harp pain at his heart 





te deeb that he get wa 
cousin’s betrothed wife. 

‘Phen he’ struggled hard to redover his self- 
Possession ; it 'séertied’ 8d druel to leave untried 
any means for reassuring het. | He did not speak 
very collectedly, ‘perliaps;,’ but fice ‘and voice’ 
Were enough to give'any woman confidence; arid'- 
presently Violet Howard ould lock up and sitiile 
ina somewhat trémulous fashion, and in tutn 
thtke an effort'to regain her “ow rudely shaken 
self-control. 

“T Had always wanted t6 sée a bull-fight, ”\‘ghe 
said, «but papa‘and mamnis Held them in horror. 

T never dated suggest such ‘a thing as going; and 
Mr. Daiivers says no decetit minded woman ever 
would. He is very sevére,” added Violét, with 
at involuntary sigh. ‘This time I could tot re- 
sist. I made Louisa take me, and I put on that 
peasant’s dress, becansé, as she'sdid) if anybody 
who Knew me suw us, ‘they wotild be sure to 
think it just & chante reseniblaee?” Here 
Violet began to laugh, in spite of Ner ‘igitdtion. 

“Tt was very ‘finny—the getting readyT 
dressed at Louisa’s house—she used to be’ my 
nurse. But, oh, I: paid @éeatly for it” 

“Mr, Danvers will nevé® know it,’ replied 
Vivian, hardly knowing what to say. 

' You were so ‘good and kind—I felt ashamed 
of the way we weit off without scarcely thatiking 
jou. But! we°werd #6 dftaid of your finding" out, 
—and here you ate Mr.’ Dativers’ cousin.” 

“ And very glad to ‘have ‘beguh Meg? 
ance by being ofa little use to you, oward,”” 
said Vivian: Then, with @ én énidiann 
which seemed to holds rage agaihst himsélf, tis 
cousin, fete—aH things atid persons exeépt this 
beautiful girl—he added, “ and we are to bé réla: 
tives do BOon now thet I am doubly glady*) 

“Yewy’ she answered; simply. She did wot 
redden, or show any signs of such ‘girlish 
agitation, as might have been expécted.’ Her 
great eyes looked wistfully at him; tlen wandered 
away; and otice more he heard her sigh. 

And then’ Mrs, Howard entered, voluble with 
apologies and cordial welcomes: She was French 
by birth, with @ mixture of ‘Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon 'Witod in her veins, and it wis evident 
from whenée ‘her daughter dérived hér charm of 
nm ga she Grempane the urea in 


naint- 


por went ‘into diniaie presently, and a very 
pleasant dinner it proved. Mrs. Howard talked 
& great deal; and ‘talked well. Viviatf, put by 
thought, gave himself up to the enjoyment of the 
morhent; ‘atid élarmed mother‘and datighter, for- 
getting for the time George Danvers mam claim 
upon the enchantress.- * 
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* But later in’ thé ‘evéniing these troublesome 
reminders ‘tame back: “Vidlet Mud gone to the’ 
other end of thé Yootti;’ to Took: wp sonié music, 
when Mrs. Howard, ii a Whidper, spoke of the 
girl’s engagement. Vivian Grey quickly dis- 
covered that the mother ttobd i im awe of her 
intended son-in-law. ‘It was plaiti, too; from her 


unintentional ‘révelations; thixt'’ George | already 
carried hi in the hdube, in a very milstetfal 
fashion.’ He ‘learned, 'td6, that’ the mititch had 


been of old “Mr: ' Howard’s making, while on a his 
death-bed. 

Vivian went awiiy in a perplexed state of mind, 
and spent a goodly portion of the night in trou- 
bled méditation. ‘ “At first) it had seemed'to him, 
that there was but dne course to pursué—leave 
Madrid and never sts the girl again. ‘But’ his 
mood changed: He told hintself this ‘was absurd. 
He could not bé fh love'with a woman to whom 
he was almost @ stranger. It would make him 
appear ridiculdus; too, if"he'rdn Off in so unac- 
countable a fasion. “He mist; at least, wait 
till Gorge came ‘back: “All the sithe, he felt a 
certain unchristian bitterness towards Darivers, 06 
if the than had’ cen — treasure, wai sar 
to have beer 

All sorts sloobceie detente George 
Danvers dette armarcl Again’ and agin he 
had to write, Hhd povtpone thé date of his return. 
His business “Hidnaper fell M1, » fire consumed a 
portion of the foundites. There Was no end 
his anno; and ‘piaiity? the ‘chufed under 

f infust “HOt Qo‘ till I -come 
om % he Wrote, “That was alway rthen 
of his lettets—and Vivian ‘stayed. |!" © 

As ‘Was natural) under the oo eee Boe 
‘acquaintance With the mother ahd datzhter 
rapidly. He went to the house. * They’ vis- 
ited galleries’ and * miusé¢umé’ togéthet.’ ~ Mrs. 
Héward had fed a very retired life, and’ she 
scarcely knew ‘hibt¢ about the world! tham Violet. 
Her husband had tisliked society, dn@#he had 
conformed to His wishes; in that respect as in all 
others. The’ cothpaitionstip’ of this gay, spark- 
ling young féllow ‘Wiis as pleasant to her ss’ to 
Violet. She nevér thought any harm would come 
of it. Sometimes, she was startled, by finding in 
her mind @ wish that her fature son-fiiaw more 
closely resembled his charming cousin; but this 
wish seemed positive disloyalty to Mf. Danvers, 
‘and she dismissed it, as! often ‘as it: Gaitie wp. ' 

Violet was like’ a fléwer! meantime, that has 
heen brought out into the suit, after lonig Gonfine- 
ihent fn 'a ‘shady place: Ske ‘grew gayer and 
more lovely each day. St¢’had tievér asked her- 
self, if she loved Het betrothed.  Blid"had been 
told sho wad to marty him, ati@’had not dreamed 





of rébéfling:' Sineé fate, in the person of her 
father, had decided that thé man was to be her 
husband, she took it for granted it was her duty 
to comtply;’ arid’ as she knew nothing of love, 
supposed her feeling for Danvers, which was an 
odd ¢ompdund of fear and ‘respect of fine qualities 
which she could nét appreciate, was the correct 
and fitting sentiment. 

Three weeks went by; two more; then, one 
évening, when Vivien Grey went to Mrs. 
Howard’s he found his cousin there, who jumped 
up to greet him, more cordial and effusive than 
ever.” But Vivian, though he tried to make him- 
self agreeable, ‘was exasperated to see George’s 
masterful spirit, “petty tyranny,” Vivian termed 
it, which was betrayed in a dozen ways, some of 
them so small as to''be’ ludicrous, all of them 
irritating. If Violet” chose: one chair, George 
niade her sit on another. If she expressed an 
opinion, he pointed out her error, with conde- 
scending patronage. 

As the ‘évening advanced, Mrs. Howard grew 
nervous. Violet, ‘at first; ‘too gay, became 
Plaintive, then almost cross; ‘and finally broke 
down in'a song George had bidden her sing; and 
when he reprovéd her in his Pasha fashion, she 
flashed! into a temper; and Mts. Howard made 
matters worse by trying to excuse her, ont mol- 
lify George. 
eA sweet girl—a good girl—but she needs 
discipline,” was that gentleman’s verdict, as he 
and’ Viviih walked away together. “I think, 
‘for “a "year after ‘my marriage, I shall take her 
down ‘to Murcid, and leave Mrs. Howard. here. 
I must have Violet er —_ my own influ- 
‘étiée for a'time.” 

“During the last hour; Vivian had been thinking 
his cousin the niost detestable beg he had éver 
‘eneduntered; but’ this’ last ‘stroke roused his 
anger to such @ pitch, that he méntlilly termed 
Danvers a cold-blooded fiend, and said, aloud - 

“Then, in my Opinion, ‘you will do a very 
cruel thing,” he broke out.’ “Why, separation 
would break both their hearts.” 

“Ah, you aré Very young yet, my dear boy, 
and your opinions less valuablé than they may 
perhaps become later,”’ returned the Pasha, with 
terribly exasperating edlmnhess!” “ Yes—for a 
year I shall keep Mrs. Danvers in Murcia! Will 
you have a cigarette?’ 

Vivian wondered, ’ afterwards, “how he kept 
from knocking the fellow down. Tle got away as 
Soon’ as he decently ‘could. There was no de- 
lesion’ in his mind now—no self-deception ! 
He loved’ Violet’ Howard, and he hated this 
tyrant, who had°sidlen Her; hated him, with a 
bitter hatred?! He was the most wretched man 
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alive. He must go away—that was the only 
thing to do—go at once. 

And when morning came, he had decided to 
put off his departure for a week ; to start so sud- 
denly might rouse suspicion, he said, to himself, 
in his. cousin’s mind. But when the week 
ended, George would not hear of*his going; and 
Mrs. Howard begged him piteously to remain—. 
and he yielded. 

Matters were not going smoothly. George, 
disapproved. of the recent. gayeties. He excused 
Vivian, but he blamed Mrs, Howard. The, en- 
gaged pair quarreled. That is, Violet would 
get angry at her betrothed’s exaction’, and, he 
would treat her with condescending superiority. 
She always ended by begging his pardon, and 
being submissive for’ a little; but the more 
yielding she, became, the more tyrannical he 
grew, and then, naturally, she would rebel 
again., Poor .Mrs..Howard! In her distress, 
she talked freely to Vivian; seemed to. think it 
Violet's duty to be a/slave, and yet pitied her; 
and George elaborated to his cousin his views. of 
matrimony ; and Violet alone said nothing; but 
her changed,;face was harder to bear than the 
persecutions of the other two, and between them 
all, and his own misery, Vivian thought he must 
go mad. te 

Each night he swore to himself, that he would 
leave on the morrow. . Each morning some 
excuse, or reason forced him to defer his flight. 
So the days passed, till they grew into weeks. 
Sometimes Vivian was tempted to tell. George the 
truth, if no other means for releasing himself 
would avail... _ But he always put/it.off. There 
was nothing to excite Danvers’ displeasure; 
Vivian never; saw Violet alone in these days ; 
and, besides, the; Pasha was too magnificent for 
jealousy ; it would never have entered his mind 
that. a girl, whom he had chosen for his wife, 
could dream of being attracted by another man! 

And, indeed, poor Violet. was ignorant of her 
own secret. She knew that she was excitable 
and nervous; was afraid of George; and, that 
she shrunk from the.idea of her. marriage. But 
she no more dreamed that her heart had gone 
out towards Vivian Grey; in other than a warm 
friendship, than, she dreamed of the possibility 
of breaking her engagement. 

But this latter thought, Danvers himself put in 
her head. One morning, when she had offended 
him, he said, with imposing gravity : 

“Violet, my child, you,try my patience, sorely. 
‘It is great, but not inexhaustible! Think of the 
consequences, if you push me too far !”” 

The spirit of rebellion flared ‘hotly up,, in 
Violet’s eyes, but she said nothing. 





‘‘Suppose you convinced me, that I had been 
mistaken in your character; that you could not 
make me happy,’’ returmed the Pasha, dispas- 
sionately, perfectly unaware how horribly insult- 
ing his words were. 

‘I wish I could,” Violet,eried, no longer able 
to restrain herself, ‘‘I wish I could.” 

They, had. a stormy scene, which ended, how- 
ever, in the girl’s. asking his , ness, and 
erying herself blind and sick. But the idea of 
gaining her freedom came up in her thoughts, 
more than once, after that. 

‘“‘ Your daughter don’t loye my cousin,” Vivien 
said, one day, to Mrs. Howard. 

The mother was aghast. _ ‘She admires him,” 
said Mrs..Howard. ‘Of course, Violet is too 
right-minded to do more, until married.” 

After that, Vivian said nothing more to the 
mother, but fixed a date for his departure, re- 
solving that nothing should change his purpose. 
But one afternoon he received a line from George, 
asking him to come to Mrs. Howard’s, 

. Vivian found his cousin and the mistress of the 

mansion alone; the former looking more magnifi- 
cently bland than uspal; the latter a good deal 
fluttered, but with an expression of relief in her 
face, ag if something had. occurred to end the 
anxieties which had fretted her of late. 

The. cause of this conten both was ex- 
plained to Grey.. No announcement of Danvers’ 
engagement with Miss Howard had been made; 


the time was now approaching, which ihe father 


had set for the marriage; gnd within the week it 
was, proposed to invite a few select friends to 
rejoice with them, and also to the signing 
of-certain, papers, relating to Violet’s fortune, 

When the: intention had. been stated, Mrs. 
Howard left. the two gentlemen alone. She was 
going to see after Violet. ‘Violet, was not 
quite well,” she. said, ‘‘a little agitated, as was 
natural, and had gone to lie down.” 

Vivian had borne all he could. This last 
announcement was the erowning blow. He 
caught sight of his. own face in a mirror; and 
wondered that, its pallor, and his agitation could 
have escaped the obseryation of his cousin, 
sublime as he was in his blind fatuity, 

‘«George,’”’ he said, abruptly, ‘you must not 
ask me to stop for this ceremony—lI can’t do it.” 

‘« Nonsense, nonsense;;my dear boy. Ofcourse 
you will stay,”’ returned. the Pasha. ‘ You are 


my near relative, You are the proper person to 
serve as my witness,” 

I should be the most improper person, in | 
the whole created universe !’’ cried Vivian. 

‘*T don’t know what. you mean,’’ said George, 
at last, ‘and I doubt if you do, yourself. But 
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my dear boy, you must stay. -Your going, just 
at this time, would look to my friends, as if we 
had quarreled. Come, come, don’t be childish. 
You are as wilful as Violet. There, that’s settled. 
Let us have a stroll.” 

He picked up his hat. Vivian moved forward, 
and laid his hand on his cousin’s arm. 

“‘ Wait,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I have discov- 
eréd that I love Miss Howard—I must go.” 

Danvers put his hat down, and for a moment 
looked fierce; but the habit of self-control pre- 
vailed : besides, he knew that he never should 
forgive himself, if in any exigency he proved un- 
equal to the occasion. 

*‘Of course, no one knows this,’”’ he. said. 
“You are, with all your faults, an honorable 
man—” 3 

“No human being dreams of it—least of all 
the lady herself.” 

_ George looked at Vivian, as if he had been a 
school-boy, about to receive pardon. 

‘Violet is not likely to have perceived it,” he 
said, ‘‘You are my cousin—just that and ne 
more to her.” 

‘‘ Well, it doesn’t matter what I am to her, or 
you either,” retorted Vivian. ‘At least, you will 
admit, now, that I should go away at once,” 

Again George smiled. He considered Vivian’s 
presuming to fall i in love with Violet an imperti- 
nence; still it flattered his vanity; he could 
afford to be magnanimous. 

“'N6,T do not,” he said. 
pal apo saree 


“My dear boy, you 
To restrain yourself 


do you good,—your going would strike every- 
eis as odd— rs. Howard and Violet would. 
wonder, most all. “A 


“shall not stay,” cried Vivian. “Good 
heavens, do you understand what I said?” 

“Yes—yes! Your excitable fancy makes you 
think you care for Viole-—” 

“T love Violet Howard, with all my heart and 
soul, I think you utterly incapable of apprecia- 
ting her, and by the Lord, there are times, when 
I could murder you, with pleasure. There I 
hope you are silenced’ at last—good-bye.” 

He dashed out of the room, and out of the 
house. George went after him; overtook him; 
returned to the subject, the next morning; posi- 
tively would take no refusal—and Vivian prom- 
ised, weakly promised, to remain. ; 

Mrs. Howard had searched for Violet:in vain. 
She was not in her room; not anywhere up- 
stairs. Just after the two gentlemen had de- 
parted, the mother descended to see where the 
girl had hidden herself. She opened the door of 
the room, back of the salon in which the cousins 
had held their interview, and found Violet lying 





cold and white on the sofa—she had fainted 
away. 

But George Danvers was not told of this faint- 
ing fit; he would be offended: and Mrs. Howard 
thought it only arose from nervousness. 

It was now the very day before that appointed 
for the contract. During the interval, Vivian 
had seen little of Violet; she had studiously kept 
out of his way. Sometimes, when they met, he 
saw, in her face, that which roused. a mad 
thought in his mind. . Was it possible that he did 
not suffer alone? He dared not even dwell upon 
the reflection. 

One day he was with Mrs. Howard. He had 
come to dine; they were waiting for Danvers; 
and Violet was walking up and down in the 
rooms beyond. Mrs. Howard had a headache, 
and Vivian was in no mood totalk. They had 
all thus fallen into silence, when they were 
roused by the yoice of George Danvers, who, for 
the last few moments, had been standing by 
Violet’s side. 

‘*T said it was not true, Violet,’’ he exclaimed, 
“that I knew you had neyer been guilty of going 
to such a place; but it is due to my dignity that 
you should give my friend the assurance that he 
was mistaken; that you have never seen a bull- 
fight ‘in your life.” 

“T shall ?. ha such thing,” 
have’seen one.’ 

“ Abh—that time, when you were a little girl, 
and went to Cordova with your aunt, I suppose,” 
said he. ‘Well, you were a child then. But 
the idea of leaving anyone to think that you 
could have disgraced yourself—” 

“Tt would. not be disgraceful—all Spanish 
ladies go.” 

‘“‘ That you would have disgraced yourself, and 
outraged me,”’ went on Danvers, waiving his hand 
at the interruption, “by appearing at a bull- 
fight, opis peasant, is intolerable, You 
must obey must deny the assertion.” 

“ty will 

Vivian had not ‘stirred. Poor Mrs. Howard 
had been Wringing’ her hands in fright. Now 
she started up, and hurried forward, crying - 

“ Violet, must—you must !’’ 

“You hear. your mother,” said the Pasha. 
‘Of courge, any reasonable, any sane person, 
would say the same.” 

Before Violet could» anéwer, Vivian rose to 
leave. But Violet called after him. 

“You need not go, Mr, Grey,” she sgid. «I 
am past caring who hears. I have borne tyranny 
long enough. It ends now and forever.’' 

She was white as’ death, her eyes blazing. 
George Danvers looked at her amazed. ~ 


she cried. “I 
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“Violet, Violet !* groaned her mother. 

“Let me alone!” exclaimed the girl. | “This 
is between the man you chose for my husband 
and'me.” ~~ 

Mrs. Howard sank into the nearést chair; too 
frightened ‘for speéch. Even Danvers was 
startled. 

Violet,” he said, «we will discuss the matter 
later ! Pray, say no more. You will regret it, 
ity you give way to your temper. Of course, you 
must do as I have requested. I could not permit 
80 gross @ scandal against you, to pass uncontra- 
dicted. My wife must be free from any breath of 
gossip—any suspicion of light conduct.” 

“T am not your wife,”” she exclaimed. 

Her persistency angered him. He retorted, 
in his sternest, voice : 

“"é And you never can be, until you remove 
this suspicion from your name.” 

“ He has given me up,” Violet cried. ‘ Mother 
—he'did it—not I! George Danvers, I did go to 
the bull-fight. I went, dressed as a peasant. It 
is all true! I was soiry, ‘at, the time. But I 
am glad now—glad! You have had your own 
way in this house—so much the worse for you! 
T have been a coward, achild. But your tyranny 
has defeated ‘itself. TI am & woman now—your 
cruelty has made me go! You have given me 
up—I will not allow you to go » back from your 
word—I will never marry you—never eager 

She sae 80 ‘rapidly, that’ George could ot 
interrupt. Passionate as her words were, bie 
voice sounded cold and hard’ as iron. Mrs. 
Howard was in mild hysterics, which no one 
heeded, Vivian stood mute, under the great joy, 
which had so suddenly burst over his soul. 
After an instant, Danvers said : 

“We will ‘say no more now, Violet. I am 
shocked—horrified. But you are very young. 
I remember my promise to your father, that, I 
would be patient—” 

“If my father were to rise from the lead, and 
bid me marry you, J would not do it,” she broke 


in. ‘Mr, Danvers, I desire you to go,” 





Still, he could not believe his ears. “As yet, 
he could not think of the pain and suffering 
involved to him in her decision ; for he loved her 
in his way ; hé could not ballete ber | in earnest { 
He must condone her pffence. The storm would 


6s Violet,” he said, ‘I shall never mention } 
girlish imprudence again. Vivian and 1 oie 
away, now, for awhile—I will come back, la 

“You will not see me,” she answered. “ 
Danvers, you may as well understand, that Pant 
and I are parting forever!” 

Her tone, her face, brought conviction at last. 
For once in his life, passion and pain broke down 
his sublime composure. He strode towards her, 
exclaiming : 

“You have been meditating this step—you—” 
Then he saw that Vivian had stepped close to 
him, and he glared at his cousin, crying: ‘‘ Have 
you broken your word—have you told my be- 
trothed wife you dared to love her?” 

“No,” said Vivian. “But she is not your 
betrothed any longer, so I can tell her now, that 
I have worshiped her ever singe the first moment 


we met! ‘Violet, Violet,” he added, turning 
towards her. “Forgive me—he forced me to’ 
8 oe 


She trembled so, that she could hardly sland ; 
but she took a step forward, and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

‘“‘T heard what you said, the other day,” she 
faltered. 

George Danvers rushed from the room, with & 
og ery which he had. never before betrayed. 

e next morning, he sent, a challenge to his 
cousin ; but retracted.it before night, and started 
for Murcia. 

Within a week, he heard that Violet and 
Vivian were openly engaged. He pocketed his 
griefs, sold his share of the business to an agent 
Grey sent, and set sail for, Australia, where, 
possibly, he may find some girl made of suffici- 
ently malleable material, to be moulded into a 
wife according to his model. 


A « 





ONE BY ONE. 


ia abla nye we. 





One by one the days gb by, 

One by one our darlings die ; 

Budding hopes and waning day, 
: “Ohe'by one they fide away. 


One by one the seasons pass, I 
Frost and snow and flowers and grass; , 
_ Twig by twig the. build, 
“Drop by drop fhe ts dre filled. 


MARY R. P. HATCH, F 
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Cab tyne ede ehamen torigh, 
One by one are good deeds wrought; 
Kingdoms, heroes, deeds and all, 

* One by one they rise and fall. 


One by one come smiles and tears, 
Hopes and sorrows, joys and fears; 
Year; by year our lives are told, 
’ Step by step we near the fold. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
ENTOMBED ALIVB. 

Mr. Sxymovur opened his eyes, looked: about 
him, and closed them again, in the impatient 
patience, with which one waits forithe dissolving 
‘visions of a dream. Above him, at a height 
of not more than six feet, lay a roof of fiat stone, 
and within reach of his hand, at either side, rose 
walls of white marble, engraved with various 
inscriptions. 

«Am I dead, and in my tomb ?’’ murmured ‘he, 
feebly trying to move, and finding himself utterly 
unable to stir hand or foot. 

A slight rustle, at the ‘further end of the en- 
closure, drew his'eyes in that direction, just in 
time to see a small, bent figure, draped ‘in 
‘floating black garments, rise through the ground, 
as it seemed, and creep along toward his head. 

**¢Who are you, and where am I?” he said, 
feebly. 

“Pm poor Bessie, that Harold loved... He 
said I ‘would be lady of Norman Abbey, some 
day ; and so I will, if I can only find the lines— 
the marriage lines; he said they were hidden, 
hereabout—”’ 

‘‘How came I here? Is it my tomb ?” mur- 
mured the wounded man again; and then un- 
consciousness swept over his brain once more. 

. “No; we're not dead, we’re not dead; but 
Harold is dead ; and poor Bessie was his wife— 
his lawful wife; if only she could find the lines ; 
and he said, he dared not give them to me, lest 
I should tell the old aunt; ‘and so he hid. them 
here, under the altar; and I eannot, oh, I cannot 
find them. Wake up, and help me. Stop; he 
has fainted—it is that cruel, cut—Bessie knows 
how to care for that; Bessie has seen men hurt 
in fiercer frays than that: Yes; I mind the 
time my father was all but killed by the keepers, 
. bagging my lady’s game on « dark night.” 

She glided to.the other end .of the place, with 
the peculiar, flitting, wavering motion, that had 
suggested a ghostly visitant, te Ruth’s mind, 
when she, with Joyee, had caught sight of her, a 
few hours earlier, Soon she returned, with) a 
basin of water, some cloths, a bottle, and a 
drinking cup. Softly bathing and. epoling the 
ugly wound, ‘which had. barely escaped being 
mortal, she crooned a low lullaby, and smoothed 


OoNOLDED FROM Page 216, 


nnd patted the. white. fioe,.ne-if.it had been s 
baby’s. | Then, reméving'the under-clothing from 
the neck, she arranged her bandages, with skill 
‘and certainty, proving her boast of ability and 
experience to be no idle one. In the course of 
this operation, a slender, iron chain, passing 
around the neck, tangled itself in the bandages 





and. ler. fingera, ‘until, with an impatient pull, 
she drew up ‘the» round leather case, or bag, 
vattachéd toiti 

The laditteeatidlinivdan: Gated tay, qatting,.<ll 
around the edge; but Bessie; taking a scissors 


* from. her pocket, made short work with the 


stitches, and sdon slipped out of its envelops a 
handsome gold miniature case, oval in shape, 
about three inches in length, and bearing a crest, 
with a monogram beneath. As she looked at 
‘this. device, a ghastly pallor swept over the 
withered fate of the poor, half-crazed creature. 

“Oh, God!’ she moaned. ‘Give me back 
myself, for: a few short moments; ‘‘ oh, give me 
my poor, scattered wits again.’ 

For, many minutes she sat motionless; her 
hands pressed close over her eyes, and throbbing 
brain ; and when at last she removed them, those 
eyes shone with a) steadier light, that brain was 
nearer to calm reason, than eyes or brain had 
been for many a year. 

She opened the miniature case, and holding it 
close to the candle, looked long and attentively, 
first at the blooming, fair young) girl’s face on 
the one side, then at the handsome, but furtive, 
and weak man, upon the other, Long, long she 
looked, and .at: last, dropping the pictures upon 
her lap, she broke into 9 passion of weeping, and 
covering her face, rocked herself, moaning: 

‘*He loved me, oh, he loved me so; and I 
loved him! Qh, why did he leave me—why 
was he false, and. weak, and cowardly—and 
and where is he now! Harold, Harold—’” 

A sudden thought struck through her sorrow, 
and dashing the tears from her eyes, she snatched 
up the leather case, and holding it open, thrust 
her fingers into its depths. Yes, there was a 
folded paper, and as'she drew it forth, and 
unfolded, :it, a second dropped from inside it. 
She rose. to her knees, and raised them in her 
clasped hands, above her head, whispering : 





“Qh, my God, hast Thou heard, hast Thou 
(298) 
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heard me, at last? Oh, be merciful, and do not 
let a disappointment cast me back into that black 
gulf of despair; whence) Thou, by ‘hope, ‘hast 
dragged me. Oh, my God, be merciful!” 

Then, made sane for the moménit} by the very 
excitement that had maddened her, she quietly 
unfolded the two papers, and read, first, a cer- 
tificate of marriage between Harold Gresham and 
Bessie ‘Novell; signed by Henry Ridell, priest, 
and witnessed by John Nokes, and Sarah Barnes. 
This document, ‘hurriedly written in informal 
terms, upon'a rough slip of paper, and signed in 
pencil, bore the marks‘of a hasty and unprepared- 
for ceremony; and yet was clearly legal. 

Carefully folding ‘and replacing the certificate, 
Bessie took out the other paper; but before open- 
ing it, bent over the wounded man, who lay in a 
heavy sleep, moaning and muttering, in fever. 

“Who are you then?’ murmured she, putting 


a hand ‘under his cheek, and turning his face’ 


more fully to the light, ‘And how care you to 
carry, upon your heart, as a sacred treasure, 
these pictures and these papers—treasures that 
should be mine or his, alone? Can it be—they 
said my child was dead—dead at his birth, and 
-yet—oh, if it could be, if it should be!’?— 

With hangty impatience, she opened out ‘the 
second paper, plainly written in a clear and 
clerkly hand, and read these words: 

“This is to certify that on the 20th day of 


‘March, in the year of our Lord 18—, a gentle- 
‘man, calling himself Harold Gresham, and giving 


proof of his identity, brought a male child of 
three years old to our house, requesting that he 
should be bred and educated as a membér of our 
community. He paid for several years’ expenses 
in advance, and promised to send remittances, 
from the distant land whither he was bound. 
The child’s mother was already dead, and he had 
no relatives belonging to him, on either side. 
He confided to us the accompanying certificate of 
marriage, and of the child’s birth and baptism; 
but he stipulated, very solemnly, that the child 
was on no account to be informed of his real 
name and paréntage, before his twenty-first 
birthday, and not then, if he had decided to 
become a Religious. If, however, he insisted 
upon going out into the world, this paper, 
written in presente of the father, is to be given 
to him, with the certificates; and certain details 
of his family history, not here set down, are to 
be revealed to him. All which stipulation, I, 
Superior of this house, promise faithfully to 
observe. 8. J. Norxer, 

Father Superior, Monastery of St. Gall, Berne, Switzerland.” 

To this were appended a few lines in another 
hand. *° 

















“Father Superior Notker being dead, and the 
responsibility of the future of Brother Jerome 


(as he hag been galled) devolving upon me, as 


present head of the community, I state, hereby, 
that he has reached his twenty-first birthday, 
that he absolutely refuses to become a Religious, 
although ‘carefully trained for one, and that he 
insists upon going oiit: into thé) World. I have 
repeated to him.the details of family history con- 
fided to nie by Father Notker, and he intends pro- 
ceeding at once to England, to look for certain rela- 
tions there. His education, religious and secular, 
is admirable, and his mora) character without a 
flaw. It is indeed a robbery of God to take so fit 
a vessel from His House, apd deliver it over to 
the service of the prince of this world; but so it 
must be, according to the terms of his education. 
“Various sums of money have been received 
from various parts of the world, with the memo- 
randum ‘for the use. of Jerome’ appended, but 
nothing within three years. The aggregate has 
amply paid for his support. He takes the mame 
of Jerome Seymour, and will carry this paper 
always about his person, as a means of identifi- 

cation. Joun Ianativus Lozz, 
F. 8. Mon. St, Gall.” 


‘Where am I? Who are you?” demanded a 
sharp voice, suddenly; and Bessie, starting con- 
vulsively, dropped the paper, and turned to the 
sick man, whose great, burning eyes were fixed 
upon her face. Dropping upon her knees beside 
him, and clasping his head close to her bosom, 
she made reply : 

“Oh, my son, my son, you ‘are with your 
mother; you are close to the heart that has 
ached and broken for need of you. My child, 
my child!” 

“Yes, I am in delirium—it is all delusion,” 
murmured Jerome, struggling ‘away from her. 
“Yet, if I am mad, how do I’ know it?” 

‘You are not mad; dear child, nor am I mad 
now, although I have been for many a year, 
my own, my darling, my boy, my child.” 

And weeping and sobbing, yet laughing with 
joy, she kissed his hands, his fevered cheeks. 

*« Tf neither of us are mad, tell me where I am?”’ 
echoed Jerome, feebly. 

With a strong effort, Bessie controlled herself, 
and carefully refolding and replacing the monk's 
letter in its leathern case, she said, very gently : 

“Do not be startled, dear, but you are under 
the high altar of the Abbey ruins. Shall I tell 
you how we came here, or will you trust all to 
your mother, and sleep a little?”’ 

“Tell me everything. Is it a*dream ?” 

“No, dear, itis no dream. That man who was 
here with you—” 
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«The impostor,” interrupted Jerome. 

“Yes, if he called hiitiself Harold Gresham, as 
I thought I heard,” said Bessie, still struggling 
for composure and self-control. “I saw him 
strike you to the earth, with a stone in his hand. 
Then he stooped over you, and thought you were 
dead, for he was frightened, and tried to revive 
you, and when he couldn’t, he dragged you round 
here, and threw you into the hole I dug to get 
under here.: I had hidden already inside, and 
when he thrust you in, and put the flag-stone 
over, I just pulled you along in, and straightened 
you out, because I thought you were dead.” 

“Why do you live under an altar ?” 

«Because we were married here, in the dark, 
and the storm, and the dread of discovery: and 
then he went away. And when I asked for the 
proof, that I was indeed his wedded wife, and 
not what they called me, he said the marriage 
lines were here for safe keeping, and the priest 
had hidden them, and—oh, I don’t know now, 
but I thought if I could get inside the altar, and 
hide there, and wait, that some time the priest, 
or he, my husband, would come and bring them 
to me, and so I came home from that place he put 
me in—child, it was a madhouse—he put his own 
lawful wife in a madhouse, he did-—but I got 
away, and wandered home, and the people about 
here never knew me, and they all will give a bite 
or a sup to poor crazed Bessie; and then I came 
to look here for the lines, and when I found the 
flag loose, I made a hole under it, and so got in 
under the altar. But alas, the marriage lines I 
have not found yet; but the priest or Harold 
will come some day and bring them—oh! Why, 
ft has come already! You are the priest, you 
are the Harold, both in one, and you have 
brought me the marriage lines, yes, I remember 
all now. Oh, but God was good.” 

The sick man, mingling his own delirious 
fancies, with the half-insane woman’s, answered, 

“Yes, she’s a dear child—she’s only a child— 
and her eyes, her eyes are like—what are they 
like—but she mustn’t cheat the dear old aunt— 
all the kin I have in the wide world—an old half- 
aunt, and she not knowing me—no other kin, and 
this dear child—dear child—” 

And the weary voice trailed off into incoherent 
murmurings, and the staring eyes lost all look of 
reason, and the fever mounted to the brain, and 
fired the blood, and stung every sense, and the 
mad mother sat beside the delirious son. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

A COUNTER-CONSPIRACY. 
Ir was the morning after Mr. Seymour’s dis- 
appearance, and the little party still remained at 





the breakfast-table, Miss Norman seeming unac- 
countably careless, gay, and determined to engross 
the attention of Harold Gresham, in some old- 
world story of bygone Normans, and_ their 
intrigues, when ‘the servant entered with a letter 
and a card upon his salver. re 

The old lady read the one, looked at the other, 
and saying to the man, “ Show the gentleman in,” 
added, addressing her companions : 

“T wrote, some time ago, to Gimbrille and 
Transom, to send me a person competent to plan 
the restorations of the Abbey church, and he has 
come. -It is a pity Mr. Seymour is away just 


‘now, isn’t it?” 


Nobody- replied, and through the open door, 
Henry Thomas quietly walked in. He bowed to 
his hostess, and looked eagerly past her, at Joyce, 
who, on her part, turned red as a rose, and 
uttered an exclamation of delight, 

“ What’s the matter?’’ demanded her aunt. 

“Only that Mr. Thomas is an old friend,” 
answered Joyce. ‘‘He came over, in the Parthia, 
with us, and mamma knows him.” 

“Oh! Singular coincidence that Gimbrille 
and Transom should have selected him to come 
here,” said Miss Norman, drily. 

‘A fortunate one for me,’’ said Thomas, courte- 
ously. ‘ Mr. Gresham, too!’’ 

“Why, how do you know him? He didn’t 
cross in the Parthia, did he?” asked the old lady. 

“Certainly,” replied honest Henry, looking in 
astonishment at Gresham’s face of confusion. 

‘You said you crossed in the winter,’’ persisted 
Miss Norman, pinching Joyce to keep her quiet. 

‘¢Oh, that was when I went to America. I 
never said I came this way inthe winter. Didn’t 


I mention, that I came in the Parthia, with Miss 


Houghton, and Mr. Thomas? I think I did.” 

Miss Norman never removed her eyes from 
his face, and after a moment’s silence, said: 

‘Well, Mr. Thomas, I am glad to see you, and 
we will go at once to the library, and look over 
the old plans of the Abbey. I suppose Gimbrille 
has sent down the new ones that I ordered. 
Where is your assistant? I want, at least, two 
architects.”’ 

“It is very easy to send for another man, Miss 
Norman. ° There are several’ in the office, and at 
least one quite experienced in these matters.” 

‘‘ Well,” interrupted Miss Norman. ‘Come to 
the library, and write for this other man. Joyce, 
come with me to the library. Harold, order a 
man on horseback, to take a letter to the post. 
Go to the stable, yourself, and see that there is 
no delay, or nonsense, about it.” 

‘Yes, madam,”’ said Gresham, obediently, and 
left the room. 
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_ Miss Norman stepped quickly to a side window, 
commanding the approach to the stables, and 
watched until she saw his, -narrow-shouldered 


figure pass down, and out of sight. Then, ;. 


glancing at Thomas and Joyce, she led the way 
to theJibrary, a room so carefully built to exclude 
noise or disturbance, that, unless through an 
open window, it was impossible to hear a sound 
from within outward, or from without inward. 
As the three entered, Miss Norman softly, shot 
the bolt upon the outer door, and saw that the; 
baize swing-door was perfectly closed, glanced at 
the windows, and then turned a suddenly serene 
and smniling face upon her astonished companions. 

‘“‘ There, I don’t think Gresham will suspect, 
either the fact, or the import, of this conspiracy 
—will he? I hope you won't smother, with the 
closed windows, but I ordered them to be so, for 
fear of—well, I said fear of a draught, to the 
servant, and if you like to call it draught, you 
may—if not, call it eavesdropper. 

“Now, Mr. Thomas,’” she said, turning on 
him, suddenly, “I have reason to believe that 
you are a gentleman, and a man of honor, I 
didn’t take this child altogether on trust, but 
found out something of her life, character, and 
associates, before she. left Boston; and in doing 
so, I heard a good deal about you—” 

“Really, madam—” 

“Tut, tut; don’t! Heroics take up time, and 
if I choose to pay for spies to protect me from 
possible imposture, it’s no more than any other 
helpless old woman, with a great property at her 
sole disposal, would do, if she were wise. At any 
rate, I have heard a good deal of you, and I desired 
Mr. Gimbrille to send you down, in preference to 
another man, if he considered you equally com- 
petent. There, don’t interrupt me with pretty 
speeches; we haye notimeforthem. What I want 
to speak’of, now, is the assistant. Do you know 
whom I am going to have for your assistant?” 

“Mr. Johnson is a very capable person, if—” 

“Tf I want an architect. Yes, but I don’t. I 
want a private detective, that’s what I want; 
and all that fury about not having an assistant, 
was for Gresham’s benefit—don’t you see?” 

_ Ts it possible ?” 

“Quite so. And,probable, too, if you knew 
me as wellas I hope you will. So, now, I am 
going to write to Gimbrille, whom I know. to be 
a very good sort of fellow, and devoted to me; 
and I shall say that I suspect a theft in the 


* house, and want to keep it yery quiet, and wish 


him to go to Scotland Yard, and engage their 
ablest man for me. Then he shall fit him out 


with a portfolio, bag, etc., and send him down as 
from himself. See !” 








‘‘An admirable plan, Miss Norman,’’ replied 
Henry, open-eyed, at syph fertility of resource. 
« But has there really been a theft in the house?” 

“ Joyce, you tell him, Tell the whole story. 
I'm tired, now,” 

_ So Joyce, simply and briefly, to told the whole 
story, including her aunt’seuspicions of Gresham’s 
veracity, and even identity, 





CHAPTER XIV, 
HARK FROM THE TOMB ! 

Lave, the next day, the assistant arrived; a 
quiet, fair-haired, gentlemany, man, verging on 
middle age. He listened to all his instructions, 
both, public and private, with silent attention ; 
and then proceeded to carryout his own ideas. 

Gresham, who evidently labored under great 
uneasiness and doubt in these days, considered 
the new-comer attentively for a few hours, and 
then paid no more regard to him, confining 
himself to watching Thomas and Joyce with the 
utmost suspicion, and dogging all their footsteps, 
except when Miss Norman, who had suddenly 
developed a-great fondness for his society, took 
him away to drive her pheton for her, or made 
him read her to sleep, 

Thomas, meanwhile, went to work at the res- 
torations, in good earnest. He had a real fond- 
ness for his profession, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of it, especially in this branch; and he 
speedily became so immersed in the consideration 
of his plans, as to almost forget the mystery 
underlying his obvious employment, Meantime, 
the detective, pretending to be his assistant, went 
quietly about, observing everything, 

Nothing escaped his attention, and hence it was, 
that after four-and-twenty hours of observation, 
he. quietly followed Joyce, one morning, as she 
strolled out into the rose-garden, and when they 
were well out of sight and basing, stepped up to 
her, and said : 

‘If you don’t mind, Miss Houghton, I will 
gather some of those climbing roses for you, if you 
will stand just here, and catch them; and while 
we carry on this little game for anybody that 
comes along, will you be so kind as to tell me all 
that went on in the ruins, the night that the 
parson was lost? Miss Norman told me, but I’ve 
a notion, if you'll excuse me, that you’ve the 
clearest head in the house, and I’dlike to get the 
story straight, if I can.’’ 

“Certainly,” . replied, Joyce; and repeated 
the story, not forgetting, meantime, the pretence 
of receiving, and assorting in her hand, the roses, 
which Tomkins threw down to her. 

‘*Let us walk up toward the ruins. There 
would be nothing remarkable in that, whoever 
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saw it,’’ said he, as the story ended; and he 
stepped. down fromthe rock, which he ‘had 
mounted, with the double purpose of, reaching 
the roses, and gaining 1a coigne of vantage, 
whence to spy whoever might be approaching. 

“You say, that, as you fell, your hand and 
arm seemed to go down into the earth, as if there 
were a hole there?” 

“Yes, but when I went to look at the place, 
next day, there was nothing of the kind; the old 
stone pavement séemed unbroken.” 

. Yes, Delusion of the senses, I suppose,”’ said 
the detective, with a certain comical twist of the 
mouth, habitual 'to him. 

As they’ reached ‘the’ Abbey ruins, this time 
from the end opposite Lady Amabel's Chapel, 
Tomkins said : 

' “ Now,’ Miss Houghton, if you will be so kind, 

I should like to have’ you go up to the altar 
there, just the same way you did that night, and 
go round behind, and try to hit the same place 
where you stumbled over the rubbish, and see if 
we can’t guess at the flag-stone that would have 
been removed.. I'll ‘stay outside here, and keep 
an eye, to see if anyone is hanging round.” 

Nodding assent, Joyce passed swiftly up the 
nave, and approaching the altar, paused. Then, 
she closed her eyes, to try .to bring back the 
darkness of the night she was recalling; and 
then, with one hand upon the end of the altar, 
she glided dlong to the corner; turned it, still 
with her eyes fast closed; and after going a few 
steps, sank upon her knees, with one hand out- 
stretched and touching the pavement. 

As she did so, a yoice, apparently close to her 
ear, a voice whose tones she knew, and would 
have known anywhere, cried, 

‘«Lord, I die; Will no one rescue me?”’ 

With a shriek of terror, Joyce fell forward 
upon her face, and, only by a tremendous effort 
of will, saved “herself from swooning outright. 
The detective glided like'a shadow upon the scene, 
his'narrow eyes suddenly wide open, and —" 
in every direetion. 

“Whatisit? What happened?” he detahnded 
peremptorily,; as Joyce struggled to her feet, and 
stood leaning against the altar. 

*T heard. Mr. Seymour’s voice,” whispered 
* she, white and trembling. i 

“Where?” And the bright keen eyes fairly 
scintillated, with the rapidity with which they 
shot their imperious glances hither and thither. 

“I don’t know. It seemed close to my ear?” 

«Where was’ your ear? | Where it is now?” 

“«T was kneeling++just so.” 

“Aha! ‘And where is that flagstone ?”’ 


«“T think this one.’”’ 
Vou. LXXIX.—21. 











“This one?’ And, falling upon his knees, 
Tomkins carefully blew away.'the dust from the 
crevice between the flag designated and the next 
one, and examined it. with microscopic eyes. 
Presently he came upon a fractured edge, where 
@ cavity, large enough to admit the fingers of a 
small hand, remained. Into this he thrust two 
of his own fingers; gently lifted the stone a little, 
softly withdrew his hand, and, standing upright, 
brushed’ the dust, from his knees, and. glanced 
obliquely at Joyce, who watched him with tremu- 
lous ‘interest. 

** Well?’ demanded she, as he remained silent. 

“Do you happen to know where my boss is ?”’ 
asked Tomkins, ‘upon whose sallow cheek a faint 
tinge of red had begun to burn. 

“Who?” asked Joyce, sharply. 

“Mr. Thomas, my head man—’’ 

He stopped short, for at that moment, Thomas 
entered the ruins, through Lady Amabel’s Chapel, 
and, seeing Joyce, hastened forward, exclaiming, 

‘“T was looking for you, Miss Houghton. I 
have just come upon a discovery that will interest 
and please ‘you as much as it does me.” 

“ Might be we could match your discovery,’’ 
remarked Tomkins, carelessly. 

But, unheeding him, Thomas went eagerly on, 

‘You know that this part of the church, be- 
hind the altar, is called the Lady Chapel, and 
generally, in thé middle ages, was fitted with a 
shrine, for @ statue of the Virgin. I wondered 
that there was no niche, or vestige of a shrine, 
or altar, in this; and it occurred’ to me that, 
at the time of the Reformation, the shrine might 
have been stoned up, and plastered over, arid 
the image, it no doubt once contained, shattered 
to pieces. ‘So @ began; very early this ‘morn- 
ing, with ‘ mallet, chisel, and drill, and have 
been chipping off this horrible plaster, Which you 
can see for yourself has been daubed on the wall, 
with hardly an attempt at finish or decency. I 
am convinced that I have found the shrine, ‘and 
am’ going now to’ bend for the workmen to come 
and pull down a rough stone wall which I believe 
hides it. But the discovery which I referred to is 
not that. You see this coarse plaster, covering 
the walls of the whole chapel, up to the roof?” 

“Yes, I see,’ replied Joyce, but wondering, 
all the time, whether the ‘voice she had heard 
had been a delusion, or real. 

“Well,” pursued Thomas, unheeding her pre- 
occupation, “what will you think, when I tell 
you, that, under the plaster, lies a beautiful, 
painted wall, not fresco, but carefully elaborated 
oil painting, done by the hand of a master. Come 
here, now, and see what I have already uncovered, 
close beside my shrine.’’ 
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He dragged Joyce away, tothe véryextreme end }' 


of the Lady Chapél.: This'was immediately behitid 
the high altar, and consequently the very eastern- 
most part of ‘the’ whole building: | Here he 
pointed to a spot upon: the wall, where ‘sone 
three feet square of the plaster had been carefully ; 
peeled away, leaving éxposed a patch of glowing 
color and delicate tints, among whith appeared, 


at one side, two baby féet; resting upon a mass of} 


crimson drapery,’ and at the other’ Hand, an 
elaborately carved and ornamented post. 

“What is it?’ asked Joyce, bréathlessly, as 
she noted one: point after another, of the half- 
revealed picture. 

** Don’t. you recognize it? It.is—it must’ be, 
a copy of the Madonna della Sedia, Our Lady of 
the Chair. See the part of the chair, and there, 
are the feet Of-the Child, in’ His ‘Mother's lap, 
and this rich crimson is*her dress, and—”’ 

“T see; but, oli, Henry; I cannot think ‘of it, 
now. Come back—see—Henry, I ‘heard his 
voice, and—Mr. Tomkins, tell him about it.” 

And, palpitating and breathless; with’ sup- 
pressed excitement, Joyce rapidly ‘led the way 
back to the broken flagstone, beside which 
Tomkins had remained standing, his hands in 
his pockets, his lips gathered in a soundless 
whistle. As they approached, he turned to 
Thomas, and changing’ his wholemanner to one 
of the most energetic action, said : 

«« Now, sir, I’ve niade up my mind to one thing. 
The missing -man is inside of that: at there” 

** Inside the altar ?”’— 

“If altar, you call it. He’s inside of: that 
place, and’ the way to it is through this.”’ And 
he tapped with his foot upon ‘the flagstone. As 
if it had been a summons te those within, the stone 
slowly rose, slid off at»one sidé; andrleft exposed 
a wild, white. face, ‘and dishevelled head, which 
turned slowly from one'to another of the group. 

“Is Joyce there?’ asked this apparition. 

“Yes, I am Joyce.” 

«Well, he wants you. He: said you were 
here,’ and told meto feteh' you: » Come.” 

She reached out, of the sort of tuntiel, in which 


she stood, and, grasped the skirts of the. ‘young } 


girl, who half-shrank, half-yielded tothe impulse. 
But Henry Thomas laid a decided hand’ upon 
the arm of the weird summonser, and paid: ' 


‘¢ Who wants her?.. She must riot go in there.”’ } 


‘* Harold, who brought the marriag¢ lines, he 
wants her, Hésays she is Joy——the joy of life.” 

A sudden, beautiful ‘color flowed over! Joyce’s 
face and neck, and even tinged her hands. 
Thomas looked at her, jealously. 

‘Harold! Who is Harold?’ he demanded, 
harshly. 


| «Who calls’ Harold?!’ asked. a jaunty voice’; 
‘and roun@ the corner of'the:altar stepped Harold 
Gresham. But'seeing'the open flag,’the°ttnnel, 
and the wild form of the woman just emerged 
from it, he stopped, and would have retreated, had 
‘mot Tomkins exclaimed « 

“Just the man «we want ‘to give us~ sone 
advice. Look here, Mr. Grésham.’’ 

Reassured by the ‘tone and manner, Gresham 
i¢ame forward. ‘But-no sooner had Bessie caught 
sight of him, then she flew at him like a wildcat, 
as }' and ‘clutching him around the neck, ‘screamed : 

‘He's, the. man that'tried to kill my boy! )' I 
saw him strike him down! I'll swear ‘to: it! 
Kill him, some of you, kill) him out-of hand!’ 

** Not quite so fast, iny good lady,’’ replied the 
detective, coolly, as he helped Thomas urclasp 
. the throttling hands. . +4 But; maybe; we will do 
just as ‘well to keep Mr; Gresham in the neighbor- 
‘hood, until..we have-settled up séme of. these 
little»games' of his. Here’s: a' warrant, sir, for 
your arrest, and so you'll please consider your- 
self a prisoner; and Mr. Thomas: will maybe 
look ‘after you a bit, while T see'what’s at the 
end of this neces that the lady . has ‘so 
kindly uncovered for;us.’ 

«“What do: you arrest me for?’ demanded 
Gresham, sharply. 

‘‘ Stealing a diamond clasp from’ Miss: Norman. 
I found it in your portmanteau.’ 

*« My cousin gave it to:me, you idiot.’”? | 

‘¢ Miss Norman, do you mean? ‘Well, she said 
she didn’t, and is ready to: prosecute you for the 
theft; anyhow, you’re' undér arrest, and I'll 
leave you in’ Mr. Thomas’ spate charge, until I 
¢ome back.’’ 

‘“‘He’ll be safe,’’ ‘aid Thomas, significantly ; 
and the detective was about to step into ‘the 
‘tunnel, when « hollow:voice, from: ‘within, said : 

‘* The tombs shall be rent,'and the: graves give 
up their dead ;’’.and up, as it were, from the grave 
itself, rose the gaunt form ‘and’ wasted: face! of 
Jerome Seymour, his head) bound about: with |a 
white cloth, his eyes Blittering with, quem his 
(lips black and parehed, :' 

Thomas and the, seein rushed gawand to 
help him out of the pit, and, Joyce and the poor 


Sataated, 
| Nobody thought.of 1Greshaww, and naidinng his 


opportunity, he stele senctetagd aways and was seen 
no’ more. 


‘CHAPTER: XV. 
MY ‘LADY’S OMATH. 
‘On, if you please, ma’am, would you’ come 
} into your own room for a moment ?’’ asked Martha 
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Harris, excitedly, as:she encountered her mistress 
on the stairs, + genes epee was labori 
ously climbing. 

“Why, what's the mally Harris?” 

«Phere’s acweman. there,.on the bed she is, 
ma’ami; and touch her I daren’t,.if I was to,lose 
my place for it. Such a scaresome old party 
never did I set'eyes on, 'ma’am; and shesays-it’s 
you she wants.’? Set 

“Wants me, does she? Well, she shall) have 
me to her heart’s content, . On:my bed, indeed !” 
And Miss Norman, quite forgetting her infirmi- 
ties, flew up the stairs, like Joyce herself, and 
into her own room, where, stretched upon the 
stately bed; her limbs rigidly composed, her hands 





‘clasped upon her bosom, lay Bessie, her white 


hair falling wildly about .her, her face grey and 
pinched, her eyes strangely bright, yet with a 
flickering brightness, asiof a candle that flares up 
at the last, then suddenly: expires. 

Something in that face, those eyes, struck a sud- 
den awe through Miss Norman’s indignant ‘haste, 
and, pausing beside the bed, she demanded, 

“Who are you? Why.are you here? 

“T. am Harold: Gresham’s wife. I am the 
mother of Harold:'Gresham’s' son. You know 
him very well. | He is your chaplain. | He has my 
marriage lines in the little bag with the picture. 
They are bringing him home now. But I knew 
I was going ‘to die;'I knew it yesterday ; but I 
couldn’t Teayé him. ‘So, when they took him, I 
made haste‘and came, very quickly, before I should 
have no more strength, for Harold always) prom- 
ised me I-should come to Norman Abbey at last. 


He said I should be’ mistress here, but I don’t ? 


care about’ that .now. I came here to die, and 
I am dying.. ‘Dying at Norman Abbey—my 
husband's home—my son’s. home—my home to 
diéim,' but) notto live-in. Harold Gresham’s 
wife—mind you put it on my gravestone—and 
say I died at Norman Abbey... Hark! they are 
bringing my son—weleome home, my boy— 

She calmly closed’ her eyes, and breathed one 
long, chill sigh. .A-sudden confusion and vuices, 
in the lower hall, meantime, ‘broke ithe silence. 

“Good heavens; what has happened? What is 
it? | What?’*omoaned Miss’ Norman, .wildly, 
as she sank, helplessly, into the chair that Harris 


‘pushed up behind her. A light foot ran up the 


stairs, & blithe face peeped in at the door, a voice 
quivering with joy and. excitement, cried aloud, 
«Aunt, aunt, where are you? Oh, aunt, Mr. 
Seymour is - found—he is alive—he has come 
home!” 
Miss Norman staggered to her feet, exclaiming, 





‘Where is he? Let me go to him. He will } 
settle all this, he will advise us, he will take care } 


of this dead woman. I forgive her—listen both 
of you—I forgive her, now that she is. dead. 
If she really was, Herold’s wife, it shall be put 
on her jheadstone, and I will, forgive also her 
coming to die on my bed, so she has no excuse 
for haunting me, or troubling me any more.” 

‘Oh, aunt, she is the woman who came out of 
the ground, just now,” exclaimed Joyce, looking, 
for the first time, at the quiet figure upon the bed. 

“Very well,” replied her aunt, complacently. 
“Then, it is quite suitable that she should go 
back into the ground. I,shall speak to Mr. weil 
mour about it. Where is he?”’ 

‘«« They are conveying him up to his own room, 
I believe: He is very ill.” 

And Joyce, all her bright spirits and, joyous 
excitement quenched by the cold waters of death, 
that had suddenly swept over her life, softly fol- 
lowed her aunt out of her room, and along the 
corridor, to the door of the handsome apartment 
devoted.to' Mr. Seymour’s use. But outside the 
door she paused, in maiden ‘shyness, while her 
aunt went in, and the -hastily summoned physi- 
cian,.and then Harris and the housekeeper; and 
still she lingered, until the latter, coming up, re- 
ported ; i 

«The doctor says. he'll live, ma’ ’am, if all goes 
favorable, and he is well taken care of, and that 
he’ll be, for I shall nurse him myself.’”’ 

‘Then I’m sure he’ll be well taken care of, 
Mrs. Sanderson,”’ said Joyce, gracicusly ; and 
slowly going down the stairs, one at a time, her 
finger on her lip, she, for the ‘first time, con- 
fronted the question; 

“Do I really dislike him so much? Why 
should I be so glad that he-is recovering ?”’ 

Just outside the hall door, stood Henry 
Thomas, a gloomy shadow upon his face, the 
darkening of a crucl pain in the honest eyes, 
that met Joyce’s enquiring glance. | Instinctively, 
she put her hand into his, and asked: 

« What is it, Henry?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothing new,’ replied the 
brave fellow, forcing a smile, and pressing the 
little ‘hand, before he let it go. ‘‘ Only my hope 
seems farther off than ever. Joyce, I saw your 
face, when Mr. Seymour appeared.”’ 

“Of course, I was glad+we all were,” mur- 
mured Joyce, the face of which he spoke, glowing 
with a tender shame and conseiousness—glowing 
with the dawn-light of a. love that he who loved 
her go steadfastly and so hopelessly, knew was 
not for him, then, or ever. He stood a moment, 
his hand clenched upon the stone rail of the 
terrace where they had met, his eyes staring out 
over the lovely country, to the distant rim of dark 
blue sea closing the horizon ;: then, with one long 
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sigh, he put by the bitter thought mena and 
said, almost cheerfully : 

“ Well, Joyce, God bless'you, wherever you go, 
and however your life is appointed: God bless, 
and keep you! I will go back to my work, in 
the chapel, and finish uncovering Our Lady of 
the Chair.” 

‘*¢ Our Lady of the Chair,’”’ repeated Joyce, 
struggling vaguely after some dim association 
with the phrase, ‘** Our Lady of the Chair’—yes, 
of course she is—but—oh—my Lady's Chair! 
Can it be that, she meant ?”’ 

‘*Who meant? What do you mean?” demanded 
Thomas,’ more bewildered than usual. 

«“Come down then—quick !’’ was her reply. 

With no further explanation, she skimmed down 
the steps, and along the walks of the shrubbery, to 
the principal entrance of the old Abbey, and up 
the nave, and round behind the altar, and through 
the Lady Chapel, to its further point, where the 
ragged patch of color showed brightly in the 
noontide light, from out the old gray wall. 

When Thomas, with his slower motion, reached 
the spot, she was picking away the plaster, with 
her fingers, already cut and bleeding; and as he 
approached, she cried, impatiently : 

“‘ Quitk, quick, get it uncovered as fast as you 
can, Henry! Quick, quick.” 

Throwing off his coat, he seized the chisel 
and mallet lying by, and applied himself to the 
work so industriously and eagerly, that in less 
than an hour the whole picture lay bare, showing 
itself, beyond ‘a doubt, as an admirable copy of 
Raphael’s incomparable piece. 

“There, you see. Ain’t it beautiful ?’’ asked 
Thomas, turning round. 

‘<Now, lift this,” was’ her only and impatient 
answer, and pointing to the flagstone, directly 
beneath the painted chair of the Madonna, “ Raise 
me that stone.’’ 

Silently.he obeyed, and first inserting the edge 
of the chisel, and following it with the bar, soon 
succeeded in’ dislodging the heavy stone, and 
pushing it aside, upon the floor. Black, eclose- 
packed earth appeared beneath, as might have 
been expected. 

Thomas looked enquiringly at Joyce, whose 
excitement almost deprived her of utterance; but 
motioning with her hand to a workman’s mattock, 
lying with the other tools, she hoarsely cried : 

“‘ Dig—dig right there. It is—it must be—”’ 

‘“‘What? For what are you looking, Joyce?” 

‘Dig, dig!’’ she said, imperiously. 

He struck the mattock into the dead mould, 
and turned it out in great, clinging lumps. The 
dull clink of metal upon metal, muffled in clay, 
resounded through the place; and falling upon 





her knees, Joyce’ burst into tears. Henry asked 
no explanations, waited for no further urging, 
but with swift, strong blows of. the mattock, 
followed by the use of his own hands, uncovered, 
and dragged to the surface, a bronze casket, 
secured with three diverse locks, and laid it at 
Joyce’s feet. 

‘There it is.: What about it ?” 

“Oh! nothing. Yes! wait, wait, sit down here, 
and I will telh youl’ It is what I came over to 
England for, to find this casket.” ’ 

So, seated there upon the dusty pavement, with 
Our Lady of the’ Chair bending her sweet face 
above, Joyce told the story of my Lady’s gems, 
and how they had been buried under Our Lady’s 
Chair, and of the! mysterious clue, so cleverly un- 
raveled by her mother, and of her own determi- 
nation to follow it out, 

‘« And now here they are, actually in my hands,”’ 
said she, triumphantly but vainly struggling to 
lift the casket into her lap. 

‘* But only to be given to your aunt, after all,’’ 
said Henry, in a matter of course tone. 

Joyce stared at him, for’a moment, His eyes 
met hers, with ‘a clear and honest strength, not to 
be resisted, or parleyed with. A burning blush 
spread over Joyce’s face: and in the fire of that 
shame was burned up, once for all, the false and 
dangerous teachings of her childhood ;’ the selfish 
and crooked policy her mother had vainly tried to 
graft upon the noble nature of her child. 

Yes, then and forever, she abandoned all idea 
of appropriating the jewels to herself. Of right 
she felt they belonged to Miss Norman. To keep 
them would be to violate hospitality. 

‘* Of course, to be given to my aunt,’’ said she, 
humbly. ‘ Will you bring it to her, now?” 

«+ Let us fill up this hole, first, and not have too 
many nine-days wonders to astonish our visitors,’ 

So, presently, the casket was taken to the lady 
of Norman Abbey, and being with much difficulty 
opened, displayed all its marvel of rare and gor- 
geous and costly stones, especially the twelve 
great diamonds, as yet(unset, for which Lady 
Amabel had paid to the Jew Issacher of Amster- 
dam the price of a whole estate. 

Mrs. Norman turned them over, with languid 
fingers, and weary eyes; then, pushing them aside, 
said to Joyce: 

‘* See them safely locked away, in the strong 
box, Joyce. I am going, where there are richer 
and rarer gems, than all of these. They are 
yours, with ‘all the rest, my child. Let me lie 
down, and rest for alittle now. They have taken 
the body of Mrs. Harold Gresham to the church. 
Mr. Seymour is her son. His father was my 
dear, dear nephew. I have read the papers that 
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he has always carried, round,his neck, and am 
convinced, No, there can be.no doubt of it, And 
that, I see now, is why my, heart reieen pore 
to him.” ... 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE NORMANS OF NORMAN ABBEY. , 

Mars. Sanpgrson’s modest confidence in her own 
powers, as a nurse, proyed well founded. Under 
her constant care, the chaplain’s health and 
strength returned so rapidly, that in. ten days he 
was able to come into the morning room, and lie 
upon the tiger-skin couch, Miss Norman and 
her neice’ sat. with him, and entertained him with 
accounts of the restorations, now rapidly going on 
under. Mr. Thomas’ zealous supervision, and espe- 
cially of the wonderful treasure of jewels, dis- 
covered under, My Lady’s Chair. 

‘:L have given them all to Joyce,’’ said Miss 
Norman, ‘‘to do with them as she likes.” 

‘7 do not think I could ever wear them,’ said 
Joyce, with a little hesitation. ‘‘ Why not sell 
them, and with the proceeds found a charity? 
Say, a home for aged and helpless women.” 

‘* We dedicate our subptanpe to God, when we 
bestow it) upon, His pane" > murmured Seymour, 
softly... 

“« You will doas you like, Joyce.. Allis yours, 
I repeat,’’ said Miss Normau, wandering restlessly 
out of the room, and into her new bedroom, for 
she had never used the old. one since Bessie had 
elected to die there. 

When they were alone, the chaplain turned 
and fixed his eyes steadfastly upon Joyce, who 
met the gaze, serenely and enquiringly. 

“« Miss Joyce,” said he, ‘I owe you'an apology. 
During the long days of convalescence, I have 
gone over all ‘the circumstances of our first ac- 
quaintance, and I see how I misunderstood and 
wronged yen. I am sorry, and hope you will 
forgive me.’ 

“She forgive you, indeed !"” cried Miss Nor- 
man, wandering in again, at the open door. “I 
should like to see her , presuming to do such a 
thing, to her pastor, and’ aster, and future hus- 
band. Hoity toity, up-hill forgiveness, say I.” 

« Aunt!’ exclaimed Joyce, Her fate scarlet, 
her eyes full of tears. Mr. Seymour looked at 
her, and said, nothing. Miss Norman laughed 
her shrill and elfish laugh. 

‘« Didn’t I mention that I was going to marry 
you two?” asked she. ‘* Why, ofcourse. Har- 
old Gresham’s son, and Clarissa Moberley’s 
daughter, should be my heirs.’ Don’t say a 
word, either of you, but wait until it is all as 
clear, in your minds, as it is in mine. Then you 
can tell me——’’ , 


But Joyce had escaped out of the room, and 
the fever-flush had mounted to. the inyalid’s 
cheek, and his careful nurse, entering to convey 


jhim, back to his own, room, no more was said 


then, nor till months after, when Miss Norman 
sent, one morning, for her chaplain, and said: 

‘‘T have lain down to die, as that woman did. 
Your mother she was, but, I cannot make it so in 
my own mind. I shall rise from this bed no more. 
Have you anything to say to me of Joyce?” 

“If she will be my wife, it shall be so, I 
have loved her, from the first, and even when I 
tried not to. God helping me, I will deyote my 
life to her,’’ said Seymour, solemnly, 

“That is.right. Go and ask her now, and 
let her bring me the news herself, if it is good. 
I have much to do, before I die.”’ 

So, a few, hours later, Joyce stood by her 
aunt’s bedside, and the latter looked upon her 
face, and asked, in a voice gentler than her wont: 

«Ts it well with you, my child?” 

And Joyce, dropping on her knees, hid her 
face upon the bed, whispering : 

‘It is well with me, dear aunt,” 

“TI shall never leave this bed again, Joyce. 
No, don’t waste time in idle pity, or exclamations. 
I don’t want them. You may send for your 
mother. She will not see my face, living, or 
dead. Mind that! I said it. once, and I hold to 
it. I forgive her, but I always keep my word, 
She shall never look upon my face, nor I on hers. 
But you need her now, and she may come. I 
am very tired, Joyce. Leave me, and ask Harold’s 
son to come to me again.” 7 

So Mrs. Houghton was written for, but as the 
carriage, bringing her to Norman Abbey, would 
> have turned in at the great gates, it was halted 
by a funeral procession coming out. 

It was the mistress of Norman Abbey, going to 

her rest, in the tomb of her ancestors. The 
woman whom she had loved so dearly, and who 
had betrayed and deceived her, dismounted, and 
stood humbly, until the procession had passed 
her; then she followed it to the parish church, 
and knelt sobbing through the solemn service. 
Ten months later, in the restored chancel of 
the Abbey Church, a quiet wedding, in the early 
‘morning, gave Joyce Houghton to be wife to 
Harold Gresham, whom she had known as 
Jerome Seymour; and the newly-married couple 
took, according to the terms of their joint inheri- 
tance of Norman Abbey, the name and arms of 
Norman, Mrs. Houghton only regretting that she 
was not included in the change. 

That day, too, and it was in the merry Whit- 
suntide, when all the earth is green, and fair 
with flowers, the picturesque new Home for Aged 
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Women, first’ of the parish of Normanton, and 
then for as many otliérs as could be accommodated, 


was opened with a tea-drinking that rejoiced the’ 


hearts of the ‘dear old bodies collected there; 
never to know hardship, or worry any mire,‘ 


A year or so, after the marriage, the Rev. Mr. 


Norman was summoned to visit a dying man in 
one of the great hospitals of London. It was he 
whom we have know as Harold Gresham: 

‘IT thought before I died,” said the sick man, 
‘1 would ask you to forgive me. Do you mind ?”’ 

Assured of ample earthly parddn, the dying 
man wanly smiled; and said, 

‘‘Then here’s your réward; for I know you 
must be curious as'to how I got all my informa- 
tion; and preety, so as Ned take the old lady in so 
completely.” 

“You had far better turn your thoughts—” 

“Till turn ’em in a mifiute, but I want to tell 
you. ‘I was in California, and I had a pal, who 
got killed one day, in a scrimmage about a claim. 
I looked after hiti, while he was dying; and a 
long night’s watch it was; but in the course of 
it, he told us that his naire was Harold Gresham, 
and that he had married 4 cotter’s daughter ; and 
then, hoping to get his aunt’s estate 6f Norman 
Abbey by denying the marriage, he had condealed 
the proofs, and after a while deserted his wife 





to be ‘given ‘to the Superior of this monastery, 
enclosing one to be carried by the son to his aunt,’ 
antl he made ‘overall his dust’and nuggets to me, 
if I'd promise to get the letters to their addréss. 

“I promised, and he died. I took his gold; 
about seven thousand dollars worth it was, and 
I left California’ for Switzerland ''dnd’ before I 
reached New York, the devil had won the battle. 
I'tore up all the papers, dnd kept the ote to’ be! 
given by Harold Gresham’s son’ to’ Harold Gresh- 
am’s aunt, ind f registered myself on the ‘books 
of the Parthia as Harold Gresham, and gavé'that 
name to Joyée Houghton”) “\/ 

“Do not speak of her,” said fine s husband, 
hastily. ‘ Let us’rather talk of yourself.” 

And let us trust’ the’ poor soul, dyiti¢ there, 
went into eternity ‘# little less hopelessly,’ fo¥ the: 
exhortations and prayers that ensued. 

‘And Henry Thomas? Well, he’made ‘the 'res- 
torations, and ‘he planned and built'the Home for 
Aged Women; ‘arid séveral other buildihgs upon 
the estate. But he'lodged, at first, at the village 
inn) and said’ that ‘he had very ‘little’ time for 
visiting, evenat the Abbéy.! Yet wounds, ‘how- 
éver deep, heal after 'a while, especially in sweet, 
héalthy natures; and te<dily’Henity Thomas is 
more at home, at Norman Abbey, than anywhere 
else on earth ; and ‘is the ‘beloved and trusted 


somewhere in the Low Countries, and put his son’; friend of both master and mistréss, and the idol- 


under charge of some monks in Switzerland. 
He told me of'a letter in his box, already written, 


ized favorite of afl the children! 
But he will never marry, 





IN LILAC LANE. 





BY MARGARET FRANCES. 





Tne fragrant boughs of blossom 
Were arching all the way ; 
And changeful skies of April, 
With light and shade at play, 
Smiled clear with gleams of sunshine, 
Or grieved with fitful rain,— 
That happy day in spring-time, 
We walked in Lilac Lane. 


I see her white dress flitting 
Beside me, even now ; 
One rounded arm up-lifted 
To bend the swaying bough ; 
The nodding plumes, in answer, 
Sent down a perfumed rain, 
To hide her silken tresses, 
That day in Lilac Lane. 


Oh, leave the bough to frolic 

With every passing breeze ; 
The spring will soon be over, 

For fragile blooms like these. 

And listen to my story.:— 
If gladness, or if pain, 

Shall be its end—I know not— 
This day in Lilac Lane. 





Sweet eyes, w maiden 

Lie mirrored in the blue, 

They will not raisé their fringes, 
_ Ro miake me answet—true;| 
The little hand that trembles 
Upon my arm, is fain , 
To cling a moment closer ~ 
ppt pay 


9° 


No, I will not name the story 
I whispered in her ear; 
It was for me, to tell it a 
It was fér heryto’ hear 5: 
And any careless listener } 
The secret would profane, ‘ f 
Of what was asked and answered, 
That day in Lilde Lane. 


Again the plumes of Lilac 
Are sending down their spray, 
As underneath their fragrance 
We take our happy way; 
For, hand in hand, together— 
Thro’ sunshine and thro’ rain— 
We pledged our trath forever,  ~ 
That day in Lilac Lane. 
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ncpamnecsen blasé Hugh MoCheenay, lay swing- 

ing in‘a hammock under’the trees, that cast ‘wide ; 
shade over McChesney Place, 
- He:had-been back from a-two years sojourn in 
Europe, just two days, and: was’ thoroughly en- 
joying: the rest and calm, with all the weet 
capacity: of hisi idle, languid nature... 

Under the shadows of the same: tree, sat his 
mother, a stately matron of sixty, the only human 
being of wots yn /MeChesney had ever stood 
in fearsit io 

‘* Hugh,” said Mars: MoChesnty, wo] ‘have i invi+ 
ted the Hildreths: yeu for the: summer. They 
will arrive, very soon.’ 

‘* Have you?” coijeniiol Hugh, languidly ; ; 
but his tone did not betray the annoyance: his 
face expressed. “Hehad gone to Europe a 
these very: Hildreths: : " 

‘iYes,’/\-continued Mrs. iene i +'Yes, 
they come to-morrow..,:: L:want: you ito. go down ‘to 
the station; levery ‘day now, ‘till they do ‘come. 
Mrs. Hildreth is always.so particular about 
having due respect shown’ her; and I would not 
effend her, for the world."’ 

“How many of them will there be?’’ 

“Three. Mrs. Hildreth; her niece, who isa 
young ! widow, Mrs, Gray is a beauty, I am told ; 
and ‘Carrie, who has: just ,passed: her twenty-first 
birthday; and has/therefore come into possession 
cf her hundred thousand dollars, left her by her 
father, youeknow.”’ 

Yes, I know,’ abschted Hugh, wearily. He 
had heard! of that:vhundred thousand dollars 
every day; for a year. \ He‘ had ‘been ‘shown ao 


Ph show 


ly 


portrait, also, of ‘the: prospective heiress, which 


had hastened his departure'te Europe. - 
' «¢L wonder,” ‘he/asked,! lazily; ‘as he rodhed 
himself lightly in the hammock,’ “if Miss Carrie 
has any more flesh .on her’ bones, than she used 
to have.” 

«+ Hugh,’’ cried "his mother, «I supposed you 
were a gentleman: ¥/am' surprised to hear such 
an’ ill-bred remark? from you.’ Miss Carrie is a 
most estimable git, ‘ond has good breeding, and 
a kind heart, ees 

‘“‘And money,” ieinupli Hugh, “ which 
covers a multitude of. deficiencies in man, a 
woman, always.’’ 

** You will have an opportunity to determine, 
before. long,” .answered his. mother, ‘* whether 
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money ain’t i some use, after all. McChesney 
Place will be under the hammer, in less than two 
years, unless something: is done to save it; and 
you'and I will be beggars,’’ 

She gathered up her work; and swept away, as 
she finished; and. Hugh. covered his eyes: with 
his shapely hand, and almost groaned aloud. 

«Ohj:my God, if'she knew,” he moaned. But, 
mercifully, Mrs. McChesney did not know. 

Suddenly, a Voice broke the silence, trilling a 
snatch of song, 

“T love my love, I love my love, 
{ love my love, because my love loves me.” 

This is what the voiceisang. | The singer came 
up ‘the orchard path, and was ‘almost within 
reach of the motionless figure in the hammock, 
before shesaw_ it.) ))|/ 

When she started back, with a little, smothered 
cry; and a face grown suddenly crimson. | She 
blushed and: paled; so:easily; did: Flossie, the old 
gardener’s young daughter. 

“You are very happy, this morning, dearie,”’ 
said Hugh, reaching! out ‘his hand, to ‘her, 
‘Come here, and lét me lock at you. I Have not 
had a chance, for more than a glimpse at your 
face, since I came home. Why,.child, where 
has your flesh gone—youw are as slender asa reed 
you who were so round and rosy. Have you 
been ill, since I went away?” 

‘©QOh, very ill.” 

‘* They. never wrote me of it’ 

“I was not here. I went away to my sister’s 
you remember her—she that was Mrs, Tristan’ s 
governess.’ She ‘married, and lives in the oun- 
try. I'owaswith her long time, rei and 
recruiting.” 

All the time; Floséie’ 8 eyes lind been turned 
away from the eyes of her listener, and the hand 
he held shooklike: leafim his. 

‘You are not strong yet, I see,’ he said, 
kindly. “ You must take good care of yourself, 
child ;! for you are young to die: too young, too 
fair, too dear.” 10 

Again'a wave ot color swept over Flossie’s 
sweet face.. But just then, a voice from the 
house called to her, and she hurried away. 

‘How changed she is—in some indefinable 
way," murmured Hughi/'as he looked after her. 
> She seems so. much older, someway—poor 
{ child.” 
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HUGH M’CHESNEY’S WIFE. 








He had known her from her childhood, and had 
made a pet of her, long before he went to Europe. 
The next day the, Hil s came. M 
Hiidreth, forty in years, Minds oma An 
society-wisdom and experience, and. with one; 
supreme desire in her soul, which was to marry 

her daughter to Hugh MeGhesney, , 

Carrie Hildreth came’ also, tall, thin, sallow, 
with pathetic eyes, that; always. seemed .pitying 
her own plainness, which was renderdd doubly 
noticable by: the! rich elegance of her polite, ‘and 
the lustre of her jewels.; | |! 

Twenty-one. in years, ond looked thirty-five 
beside the splendid beauty! of her cousin, Mrs. 
Gray. 

Had it been possible: to ‘put is. Gray out of 
the way, save by cold-blooded murder, Mrs, 
Hildreth would certainly, have done it, before she 
would” have ‘brought: her to McChesney Place. 
But she had. invited: her neice :td spend: the 
season with’ them, |beforé Mrs. . MeChesney’s 
invitation had been received; and she had. been 
obliged to inform Mrs. McChesney, therefore, of 
this, and to bring Mis. Gray with: her. 

Lisle Gray was, indeed, a rival to be feared. 
She had that! tare combination, blue-black eyes, 
golden hair, and a brilliant’ bloom. She had, 
also; #' warm: heart, that held all its stores of 
passion’ yet: untoudhed:; for she had been an old 
man’s darling; and though she had sorrowed for 
her husband ‘4s, for a friend and protector, it had 
been no ‘more. | 

Something new sticwed in Hugh MeChesney’s 
heart: and pulses! whem: Lisle’s cool, fair: hand 
first touched his. ‘Something, that. madé him 
restless, and afraid to look into her eyes; and, 
therefore, he was' al} te Carrie, that Mrs. Hildreth 
could desire, 

He turned Carrie’s miuic, at the: pieno, and 
listened attentively to her beautiful voice, which 
was her one solitary charm, | All awoman’s love 
and power of feeling, and repressed longings; 
were in: het foite, when she‘sang. And while 
Hugh. McChesney leaned ‘over her, at the piano, 
and listened, she was: singing) hér ‘heart away; 
hopelessly, she knew; but,:alas.!. she could not 
hold.it back... It was her doom to love him, and 
she knew it, from that hour., He was:so kind to 
her for days; so thoughtful and attentive; and 
both her and her mother’s heart leaped for joy, 

Only Mrs. McChesney saw thetruth.. -Onceshe 
caught -his .eyes,as tliey rested on Lisle Gray. 
She had never seen that look i his face before. 

“Was your neice a.wife, long, before she was 
widow 2’ she asked, carelessly, of her friend that 
night. 

* Only a year.” 





a 


“« How very sad.” 

“ No, not sad, ve he was an old maa, and left 
her, w th +4 Mrs. answered ; and then 
could have bitten Bo wn tongue off, in her rage. 
She did not care, you see, tohave Mrs. McChesney, 
or Hugh, know that Lisle Gray was rich as well 
as. beautiful. .-../) 

Well, not azoctly wealth, ony hastened to 
add, ‘‘ but a competence: Enough) to dress her, 
and keep her in soeiety. But! she is very. ex- 
travagant. It would’ require a fortune to support 
her... Luckily, she,;has a wealthy lover, now,in 
Europe ; and Jiam hoping, when’ he returns, she 
will marry him. But she is a sad coquette— 
forever rhaking victims to her beauty.” 

“Ah !) was Mrs.,.MeChesney’s only, comment, 
She knew her friend well, and made due allowance 
for her statements: and,/after this, she looked at 
Lisle Gray. with. renewed interest. .. 

“Tf she has wealth,” she said, siandalite, 
*«she is a far’ more desirable wife for Hugh, than 
Carrie. All the.’ McChesneys, | for -generations, 
have married handsome women.”’ 

A day later she was alone with \Carrie.: Mrs. 
Hildreth -was: taking her siesta; Lislé, writing 
letters ;, and Hugh smoking his cigar. ©. 

“« How beantifuliyour cousin is,’ she remarked. 
‘* Like @ rare) picture.’?: 

‘Yes,’ responded phar with @ sigh, vd 
sometimes think I would give all the remainder 
of my life, to be mer for.one year, as warmeng 
as she is.’ oordT? 

That is eatetenatids langunge;! 1. sinkd » Mrs, 
McChesney. ‘(One \cannot expect, ‘to. have 
everything... Seme have :beauty; some, mental 
gifts;.some wealth, Somd. position, few have all,’ 

«But Lisle has,” responded Carrie. <‘ Sheiis 
bright,'-and goodj jand .bedutiful; | and/ her 
husband added. wealth, mhien. he died; She hag 
seventy-five thousand iin her,owm right, free) of 
incumbrances; .Butdonot mention it. She does 
not like to.have:it known.’ » 
| Btrive,.as he »weuld,| Hugh McChesney found 
himself unable to! control his.real emotions: He 
was barely courteous to Lisle, and quite attentive 
to Carrie. Yet Carrie was not deceived... 

One night, she went, te Aér!rydom; and threw 
herself on her bed,.in. 9, passion of tears. 

* It.is no us¢, no,use,’’ gsheeried. (‘*He loves 
her. But he is. trying jto.,hide. it—trying—oh, 
my God, he is trying to love me, - Such a useless 
éffort for any: mad?! 

While she wept there, Hugh tape was 
in the shrubbery, with Lisle Gray’s hands, for 
the first time; clasped: in his. Lisle’s face was 
lifted, wonderingly,.as she listened: te his im- 
passioned words, 
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*¢ Tam, perhaps, mad,’’ he said. ‘I haye no 
right to love you—only I do. Butl:am,tied— 
hand ‘and »foot—more: helplessly; more horribly 
bound than ever man. was. before! '':And (now, 
to have «this come upon ‘me. This. passion, -so 
mighty, that it takes liold of:nerve, and soul, and: 
brain,‘and will not let me rest, night:or day.: |: I 
could almost kill myself, when I: think ofits: ;}D 
have nb right to talk: to you like this—to talk:at 
all~only that these few words save: me! from 
instant’ insanity.) Looking at you here, iin) the 
moonlight, I knew my. brain: would go- mad, if I 
did ‘dot‘spéak.’’. Then he’ turned aweg and left 
her. 94 

Within, » woman, neat caibthe open ao aN had 
sat, and heard’ all/» dt:twas. his) mother. ;,She 
smiled, and said to herself: ‘It is time he 
knew.” 

Outside, another woman had heard also; and 

ad crept Off, ‘in| the shadows of tlig shrubbery;. 
like a wounded deer. 

Mrs. McChesney tapped on Hugh’s: door, but 
no answer came. She entered. He was lying 
prone upon ‘his’ ‘fide, on’'acouch, ‘the’ picture of 
despair. stot ban a2: 

“ Hugh, ”* she.said, tenderly, . “I hove a bit 
of news for you, which may surprise you. I 
would far rather have Lisle Gray for my daughter, 
than Corsie Hildreth. Do | not ene my dis- 
pleasure.” 

He turned Gil iottced at Wer: wl 

“Then you must have discovered’ that she, too 
has money,’’ he said, with a touch of scorn in his 
voice. 

“Well,” yes, @he ‘has ‘money, . “triswered the 
mother, coolly, ‘and’ you love her, “She will be 
an honor to us,all,.and keep. up, ‘the reputation 
for good’ ‘taste int female beauty,~which the 
McChesneys ‘have always tind: T hope you will 

°C 
not delay long, |; End Carrie’s suspense, and 
make Lisle happy. ” 

«God help me,” he cried. 

“What do you mean?! // }) If T 

“Nothing! Only that I would bless the hand, 
that would put a bullet through myrbrain,’’. he 
said, and rushed out of the room. 

For a week, Hugh Woked Tike’ an ivisdne man. 
He ate nothing, slept Hite, ‘and ‘was pale as a 
corpse. . we 

The ladies pitied him, and petted ‘him ; and 
Lisle lost flesh ahd bloom. © Shé loved Him, with 
all her heart; and the mystery of his words and 
behavior frightened. her. 

At night, she sat by her window, and heard 
the thud of his horse’s hoofs, as he rode off into 
the darkness, alone... He, would ; wide,yhalf the 
night, till his weary horse could ‘thot longer’; 














keep, pace, with, his mad, thoughts; , and then 
come home, to toss the remainder of the nightn in 
wild dreams. 

“Ah, it was a wiethaa ceonababa. there at 
Me@hesney, Place,,,. At, last, , Mrs, McChesney 
grew to ‘believe that. some sasipese had come 
upon, her son. dat 

One night, they were all startled by the sudden 
appéarance, of the old gardener.,,He.was pale 
and rene and could barely gasp out his 
bined 

‘Flossie. is 1. dying,” he said, “and. she 
esks for the young master—for, Mr. Hugh. 
Where.is.he?”’, ' 

Hugh, was summoned, and hastened away. with 
the old gardener, to the, latter'slittle cottage, 
just outgide the grounds, ... 

‘* How strange,” said Mrs. ieheonin, “and 
yet not strange. Hugh was always so kind to her 
when shewas,a child. I hgvemo;doupt she feels 
that he can help her. Her childish faith in him 
was so great,’? 

But the night went by, and Hugh did not 
return. Mrs. McCli¢ésney ‘could not’sleep. In 
the gray dawn, Hugh cane ‘in,’ Bits, haggard, 
looking years. older,, ,, .,, 

** How is Flossie?” his mother asked. 

‘“‘ Dead,” he answered. 4 ‘And I am going 
away, for a few days, , Make my, exeuses to the 
guests. Imperative business calls me.’ 

Two days. later; he cam’ back: |» Witli him came 
& woman, evidently a set-vint, ahd a child, a 
beautiful, laughing boy, a year, ‘and, ‘a-half old. 

Into the:presence of his mother anaiine guests, 
he bade them come. 

“T have & confession to ridged wietore you all,” 
he said. “I want you all to know me as I am, 
& poor, weak, miserable \cowand. ..You see this 
child. Well, it'is mine, ‘the! child’ of my wife, 
who died two days ago. | I thafried!’ her secretly, 
four years ago. I admired her pretty face; and 
was fond of her, as one is fond of a toy; and so 
I marijed her. “But I darqd not confess it to 
my mother. When I repented of the step, I 
rushed away to Europe; and I never knew of 
this child’s existence, till night before last, when 
its mother liy ying!" “Good God—to think of all 
she suffered, for me,” And T kifled’ her. She 
heard my mad. swords, to another Woman, a week 
ago; and they killed her. She felt that she was 
in the way of my happiness ; ‘and she lay down 
and died, like a wounded lamb. And when she 
knew she was to. die, she told .me)of our child; 
and asked me to care for it. And so I have 


brought it ‘Homie, and you have heard the whole 
g miserable sto 


“Take the child out of my sight,’’, cried Mrs. 


ad 
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‘CWHY:' DOPS JAMIE“STAY 80 LIATE?’’ 


Miche, tivity, oan — the aw go © Oh, if-you will do this:for mp aid, will you 








not stay'forime?” «| | 
be !” cried Hugh. ‘3 (She looked inte hi thee, there, before them al 
“But she sileticed hit: ” wi the child still upon her/breast. 


“Do you think I -will ever ownttl;ler ‘et sald “ Fewith eome back, if you: want me,’’ she said, 
our hame'?”’ she eried:’ ‘The miserable, low~ ; smiling. But only on condition that your mother ; 
born child of a dervent. bad it. omer out « will. welcome! me and this helpless. little one. 


my sight.’”” Othetwiee; you must ¢omeito me.” 
’ The are turned top. (Bes 4 hand detained } So Lisle went, - But in due time Mrs, MeChesney 
Kee, $80 78; ) bas ys '{ thought of the mortgage om MeChesney Place, 


“* Give the child to me,” said a soft voiee, ‘and forgetting ‘hér wrath, and sent for, Mrs. Gray and 
Bivle Gray reached out fier! artis, ‘tind a dlilld ; thei child ;. and:even: Mrs.: Hildreth} when she 
latighed and léeaped’into them! . 9 Heall'the warvisign notioe, sightd 4 sigh.of relief. 

“T am going away, esinest she’ said, “For, thank fortune,” she said, ‘* ashe can’t 
turing, with dignity, ‘to’ Mrsé‘MeChesnty; |‘ I ; spoil any unore-of my plans.’ 00 i! 
will take the ‘child with'me.” ©” But as for Carrie; ah, iwell, she aa ‘her hurt, 

“God bless you,” cried ‘Hugh. ' «But do not.; as! prod womien cand)» | 
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OWHY DOES TAMIE STAY BOoHATE?" +, 
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The candle still burns dim, 
| Oe moet @ rie fold, ; : The while he talks of hopes and joys, - 
The kine have all come homie; ~ : ; Pons ncnayriny anus! oils 
.'Thb old kitk, bell has rung for nine, ‘ [ soy 9 dois en 
(The candle now, burns dim ; ma» “£9 Lkpow the merry wedding: bella 
‘How can he think the old folks like : __, Will fill his heart with joy ; 
; ., 10 walt so‘long for him! ol ~.qawa ’ 0" But they will ‘steal from’ 
: And take away my boy! 
‘il Wibddled aliens the mestowgeth, tbo I well remepaber, one glad time. 
And up the woodland hill; ; ,. When I could not say, Nay ; 
T listened for his echoing steps Another youth had wooed and wor ‘ 
To pass the fuihed mill; My triithig' niet away ire ser 
He tittle knows, how leng the hours 
Will seem, while he’s away} , rf K.kiesed gl blogg, my hopeful la, 
, Old hearts have not so-many joys, ' _ And erg I fell 
ie es dopighcarr Fhe snausoriss bi hood years 
Sry ‘Were treasured up'to deep. - 
bf MDlien, “Sante, Sanity?” T call alowdy/’ : oy * Soon, other eyes:than mine,” I said, 
1 |. Athand the gate flings wide, . / voy og “For him, will watch and wait; 
Andlo! a! ey ad youth, . 1 fehl My foolish heart ne'er needs to ask, P 
Is standing 1 . Why stayed hiy'boy to Inte . 





THE F watnins OF THE WINDS» 
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4 } wl 
lin ea ht wos he ry hath " Upon the changeful-blase we bent, 
ae , {We numbered only : ‘ And in low voices spoke 
7 ¥et, ‘well content § Ue enc tee 0 O'SGle migty ried tweet’ atid soiléhin tht 
Nor Wished our number mote. © Irina d Be storms vag ey 
© june : ting atid bal 
The fitful blaze, with wayward light, : - jed a heavy " 
Lit pp the ancient hall, a ed i heey ae 
And made four figures, still and dark, | Xfotasing ts'to graver thoughts, 
Dark shadows on'the wall. vont And wiser plans of UE. 
: ny ont J t f : wohai 
e. creaking doors, the rattling panes, » »,, Batw the wind had ushed ts Yoon, 
re dashing waves loud tone, aa: yeerem down its Wings, At 
Lent to the night a wild delight, ' 1 llorlweliatt forget ite Many tends; © 90! sai 
Yet mace uy feel alone, i tie ; That moaned go many things, ‘e 
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Tiere wad’ great conimotion “hrotind “THe 
Hollow,” dferthat’ dlasi-testinig: '" Before ‘the 
sun Haid’ rien up’ Half an ‘hour, the next morning, 
some young ii¢mbers df 'the dldss'had cleared 
9 path from the gate te the fruit’ dodr of the’ min- 
ister’s house, ‘ds the first’ piece’ of ‘Work that! pre“ 
sented itself. After that was done, fa#inér Downs’ 
came up with an! ihmense load of hickory, ‘on 
his huge ox-sled, on which ‘his’ two’ boys‘ were’ 
mounted, With aed tin’ théir’ hands. 

More even tha this,’ ‘The sweet honie influence 
of the sex was exemplified that day with especial 
éfficacy’, for while the ‘farmer and his’ boys were 
busy unloading the Wo0d, "Jéhn’ Patterson, the 
little shoemaker, came up, all in a glow of benev- 
olence, with & foot’ rule aid ta tape ‘médsure in his 
pocket, ready to measure the minister for the 
boots promised by his‘ wife. 

But good-hedrted ‘Mrs. Doolittle'came thtough 
the house-yard, and met him before he could 
open the gate, saying, 

“It’s of no use to come in. I’ve been here 
since daylight, and the minister haint seemed to 
notice me. It seems as if he never would come 
to. Oh, brother, what if that heavenly’ sermon 
was the last we shall ever hear from him?” 

“Is he so fur gone? . questioned the shoe 
maker, in an awe-stricken | way. “Has God’s 
judgment fell on us so heavy as’ that” 

“Tt may be a judgment, and agin it may be 
the beginning of a revival, sich as the society 
hadsn’t known, singe ‘you and. I jined it. That 
woman, it seems | me, was beautiful and 


powerful enough | to ‘open the gates of h ‘heaven for 


all of us.’’ 

The shoemaker ee his head ats sadly, 
to go through 1 first. ee 

“ Ob, brother, he’ is a ” most there, te seems as 
though he never would come out, of that arful fit. 
There he lies, now, on ‘the , bed th t we ‘took her 
away from, with both of his hands cing ‘at: folded 
over each other on his chist, . looking up, W with 
wide-open eyes, to the ceiling, as if h could see 
something, aon hae of the broken laster, that 
no one else could make out.’ ‘That's He way he’s 





ee ere bold tase 


| (@ONTINUED (BROM PAGE 232) 00) « & 
*, Beer iiing all ge ting" ever sitice daybreak. 


The brothers and'sisters have’ been a-coming and 
ageing, bringing things, and wanting to comfort 
hint, bit He didn’t’ séénrto’ know any of ’em, or 
hear & word they'said; but lay there stark still, 
lodking tip'tind ‘Lip; till it jist hiadé one’s heart 
athe to'see hii. Otice’ ina while his ‘eyelids 
would sort of -tremable;' but'that was oily when 
our Lucy spéke to ‘him/‘vr touched his hands.” 

«That looks as ifhe-could feel yit,” said the 
shoemaker, a’ tittle more’ yey: “What 'duz 
the doctor’ say ?””'"''' * 4 

“« He’ says it’s the Wwust tase of nervous prostra- 
tion ‘that he ver’ ‘caine ‘actoss."'‘Jist a break 
down of the huill'systém, that’s been strained and 
strained, till it-hail to ‘give way'all'to once.” ° 

4 But duz' ‘te think it likely that—thiat we've 
got to lose—* * sd 

The } poor ‘shoemaker could not continues but 
pulled at His woolen’ mufiet! as if it chéked him. 

"Mrs. Doolittle’ tinderstood this, dand her face 
was clouded With syinpathy: "7" © 

«He's doubtfal” bedther,"? Ghee it in “his 
face—that Doctor Gould is doubtfil! ‘He's been 
here onée this morning, ‘tind stayed till nigh on 
to midnight, after they brought the minister 


'$ home from the school Khe P 


“That looks anxious! he ‘sata Patterson, more’ 
ond mére desiporiitent! | bosywxge 4 
“ Anxious! ee 9 think he was; and Pim 

for thiat poor girl;'in there; it’s jist hedtt-b 
ing to see her lift that; sweet, white rep 
hisen, and ask, ‘with them-soft ¢ eyes of hers, what 
she is afeared t tos “out.” 
The shoe cong turned away his head. 

“ Kin’ T do" juin ‘2 Te’ said) meékly. 
dthere’ din “i sary, tobe much dahoe tir His 


wanting fhe table yet awhile’ but I might bring 
in, a. a of wa Oe the Sake, or some- 
thing?" °°" 


Mrs. Doolittle smiled rather sadly, and shook 
her head. 

“That's ‘what ‘half a dozen of the neighbors 
haye been a saying to mé this morhing; but there 
aint many sich chores to do up Here ; for nobody 
techés a mouthful, and it ‘aint ‘no use“ cooking, 
though plenty and plenty has béen conten: in, 
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without the help of that sear— ‘There, I didn’t 
say the word, though it does come burning like 
a hot coal on the tip of m: tongue; bpeyresy 
think of that serche and pharasee in silks and 

velvets, that’s nested herself down jin, the, old, 
Wheeler mansion—oh, goodness me! There she 
comes now, “ liké-an army ‘with banners.’ ’’ 

Patterson gave a rather startled look up the 
road, and saw Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh dashing: 
down, the hard snow ofthe track, scattering 
flashes of silver fromthe richly mounted, harness, 
and revealing billgws.of warm red that gleamed, 
through the. costly. furs, that, surrounded. her, 
The lady ,had, no, doubt, found her deep black, 
wearisome, and kindled it up with gleams of rich 
colors, a8 , overcharged clouds break and, reyeal 
an underglow, of crimson and gold. .. 

“Coming here, I reckon,’’ said Mrs, Doolittle, 
setting her lips firmly, together——‘ not, as long as 
my nameyis Jerusha Doolittle !.,, The doctor, says 
he must’ n’t be disturbed, and he aint going to be,”’ 

Certainly Mrs. Farnsworth, drove directly to- 
ward the minister's house, and drew up, close 
by the gate, over which Mrs. Doolittle leaned, 
with her foldedjarms, resting on it., ibe 

Mrs., Farnsworth, threw back .the furs, and 
made a movement to leave the ‘Meigh. 

The. class leader’s wife watched the movement 
with, severe, eyes ;,, but, stood immovable. The, 
little shoemaker, comprehending the storm that 
was ready to break, crept up. to the side of the 
sleigh, and,ggid in the meekest, possible yoige,: 

, Tt aint no.yse, marm,, Dogtor Gould | won't, 
let anybody, see the minister. . He's clear b broke 
down.” 

* Not let anybody see him)” repeated the lady, 
drawing back, ;..f* put I am, Mrs. Farnsworth ie 

“« Jes so,” answered Patterson, creeping back 
to his old place; ‘‘I.didn’t mean ter interfere.” 

Mrs. en 9 ed at him seornfully, and 

her face flushed, “ 


ao a: d iL x 








‘Please to. stand aside, ny woman, and 
let me pass,” said my lady, » With a 
dainty little lgap,; from her the pate, 


Mrs, Doolittle still kept, | 
the gate. " Ber mouth was, 
gleam of.some feel-ng, that 
for the meekness. of a Ms 
her light gray eyes, as 
intruder, ais 

"Ming dootons orden. are, no one 9 whatgom- 
ever,” she said, with a gurt, ¢ mein» x 

« But they, eould not, include me : 

«Jest that, gnd nothing die. marm. The 
minister aint, in no condition ta sep anybody.” 

“But I am a Telatiye, 
factress,”? 


: & come as, a Dene, 


“Our minister don’t want benefactresses ; but 

brethren and sisters, such ee are waiting to come 
te for ’em 
a une ce a rose, yas her eyes flashed. 

» #1 will, gee Miss Hastings,’ she said. “If 

ee father is so ill, I must assure myself that he 
wants nothing.’ 
)  Fean testify that our minister has qverything 
that any man can want, sick or well. There aint 
a mite of reason that;he should haye to go-out of 
his,own society for that. As for our Jady, she’s 
with her father, and ouldn’ t leave, him a minute 
for the, Queen,of Sheba, if phe stood here: with her 
crown on, and a gold scepter in her hand, ws 

{{, Who is this woman ?’; demanded Mrs. Farns- 
with, turning. to little Patterson, who stood 
shiyering by, 

yo Th shoemaker came cleee. to her, and answered 
ra a timid, shaky voice: 

“Don’t, marm, don’t, aggrivate her, She’sa 
church, member, and the salt of the earth, when 
she ‘aint put out by conterdiction, Jist_ go away 
now, like the high-stepping,, grand Jady you be, 
and by the, time ave come again, she'll be all 
right.’ 

Go, away, while this creature stands barring 
my passage,” cried the lady, stamping her pretty 
French boot on the snow... ‘‘ Open the gate for 
me—push that yirago aside, a and open the gate!’’ 

“But, marm, it ed be’ ‘salt. “and battery afore 
the Came ; besides, I ‘couldn't think of doing it. 
She’s our class-leader’s wife.” ; 

“She's a grossly impertinent ‘woman,’ retorted 
Mrs. Farnsworth, looking around in fierce help- 
lessness. Her horses, -were restive, and the 
coachman had more than hee eould do to keep them 
quiet. It was . impossible to call on him for 
co-operation, and there was rio one else in sight 
save the two boys, who had ceased chopping, 
and were Jeaning on “their a: axes, absorbed by the 


_} splendor of the equi e by the door. She gave 
d}them a signal. The 8 ‘came forward, shyly, 
and casting doubiful glancés at each other. Mrs, 


Farnsworth put a ‘hand’ into er jacket, as they 
came up, and drew forth a portemonnaie, which 


a} she unclasped with hands shaking . with anger. 


s Make tl his rson move, Open the gate, and 


in.} I will give you this—and this 1" she said. 


The boys looked from the two notes of fractional 
currency, fluttering: in her hand, and at each 
other, with’ sidelang, glances. The temptation, 
was great; but the task—how was that to ‘be 
accomplished ¢ 

Mrs. Doolittle still leaned against the gate, 


“} and looked down on the boys with a grim smile. 


“What are you, a-going to do ‘about it?” she 





said, 
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‘The boys whispered together. 
“If you'd jist step a one:side, we'd! open the 


gate; and then you could come back and-swing on }"''' 


it, jist as much as \you ‘wanted ter,’ said the 
larger boy; in a ogre gE ETE Ait 
way: ‘* You might, now.’ ree 

Mrs. ‘Doolittle leaned her ample chest against 
the gate,'and laughed a little umpleasantly. 

“« You young Ishmaelites,”” she said. 

Sam, who had been greedily eyeing thé money 


till now, drew ¢lose to the matron, ‘stole ‘his 


‘hand through the pitkete ‘of the gate; pape re 
at her gown. 

« Only’ jist think of it’? he etegnany see. 
«There’s enough to buy two sleds’"" ©) 

‘Is there ?’” she said, with ‘a little delenting, 
for it seemed hard for! the really kind-hearted 
woman to stand between the lads and their good 
fortune. ‘But the doctor's orders’ are «strict. 
I’ve told her so, oyerand ‘over agin.” | ' 

‘There he comeg new;’’» Jake: called out in 
great excitement.» | ‘‘ [Jl run and ask him.” 

Away went the! ‘boy wp°the road, with his red 
comforter flying: inithe winds’ The \ doctor 
checked his horse a moment, listened toa few 
breathless words, then drove on again, with Jake 
racing by his cutter. There wasa little change 
at the gate, when they reached it. Mrs. Doolittle 
had forsaken “her leaning position, and stood 
upright, with one hand on. the latch, as if; ready 
to open it tochim. Mrs, Farnsworth had drawn 
back from the contest, still flushed and angry, 
but with a gleam of victory in hep: eyes. 

“Ts it by your orders that: I‘havée been rudely 
denied the privilege ‘of'seeing my sick relative ” 
she questioned, turning ‘upon the doctor. 

‘‘ Ttywas my orders that! no:one ‘should be ‘ad- 
mitted,’’ answered \the:doctor, with grave polite- 
ness. ‘‘ Those nearest and dearést to him, most 
of all. The minister's ‘life dependa on) perfett 
rest,’’ 1 

“tEy told her: 80,’ interpaded Mrs. oe 
casting a superb glance on the lady. | 

‘Still, if yow desire»it very much, come with 
me. Unless there has ‘been: some -_ ehiange, 
your presence will not disturb him: 

‘ When Mrs. Doolittle heard. this, :she turned 
away from the gate, soniewhat: crestfallen, while 
John Downs rushied ferward, and puslied it wide 
open, easting a/ look; half-triumph ani half-ap- 
peal, as; Mrs.: Farnsworth’ passed ih still 
holding the mienéytin her hands: + 

“T done itEetold. the doctor just tnt was 
going on,” said Jake, looking ruefully ‘at! his 
brother, “‘ yet I: mare t —_— means to give 
us'that ere money.”’ r ot 

‘* Then our sleds "ll be knocked inter the middle 





of hext week; answered Toni, ‘digging the heel 
of his boot deep down into the snow. 

144 I @pose'we may'as well go'back'to work. It 
don’t seem to be no'us® waiting,’ responded Jake. 
**Oh, let’s hang around till she cémes’ out.” 

) They'did hang about the gate; but not long; 
for in'a few minutes the door opened, and Mrs. 
Farnsworth came‘down ‘the walk, less erect thar. 
she had appeared a few metaes before, and 

looking almost sad. | 
Well she! might, for thé“scene she had” in- 


-truded upon was mournful enough to quench all 


the angry fire of her’ ‘temper when she went in. 
‘Alroom, quiet as the gravé§ the bed; she had seen 
ionic’ before; upon ‘which a pale, stricken man ‘was 
lying motionless; as some ‘recumbent statue on a 
tomb, and, sitting by his side, a slender girl, 
white and still, whose eyes; heavy with continued 
‘pain, were scarcely lifted from hér father’s face, 
when the enforced visitor came’ in » 

One moment the woman*'paused upon the 
threshold, subdued. Then, Doctor Gould, who 
stood in the room behiid lier, said, in a low voice: 

“You see,-inadam) ‘how! ifmpossible it is that 
my patient should recognize éyen’ kindess.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth’ helt ‘her ‘place a moment, 
then drew back.’ “Thepicture'in there was, in- 
ideed; too sadly *reab, “even! for ‘her’ interference. 
‘She: had'come to take! that"young girl from her 
home, to adopt her at once; into ‘a néw world, in 
which thé father would hold tié part—in fact, to 
break up the little household ‘forever; but how 
could she intrude her proud ‘benevolence upon a 
scene like that? She closéd' thé déor softly, and 
turned to the doctor peivet ache 

‘T have made w promise’ to’ eae for my young 


‘relative ; to give herd home Worthy of the family 


‘she springs from,’* she said.” Having been in- 
formed that she has ‘been ‘thrown back among 
associates; that’ I cannot for a momént tolerate, I 
came td expostulate' with the’ father, and, if he 
persisted,’ to rethove’ her to my’ own circle, at 
once.’ 

| The doctor's face flushed; ‘and he regarded the 
lady ‘ with: a: oaty thet barvenees almos: to 
sternness. t bk 

“It would boas tisipelsiniet to remove that young 


-lady from! her father'siwitle now, as it would be to 


make him eomprehend the benevolence of your 
purpose)’”! ‘hevsaid)iv«l¢: that is your object, 


mailam; it will be along time before it can pos- 
Bib'y be! carried into effect; unless, indeed, the 
death of my ae amen leave her’ —, an 
orphan:’’ 

Having delivered this answer, the young ‘man 
bent hishéad gravely; and entered thé sick room, 
: closing the door after him. 
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|, The color, mounted to Mys,.Farnswerth’s face,, When Miss Olivia wentured.to observe tht it 
for the rebyke,in, this, youngiman’s voice stung }wasi@ litte singuler she; -had-mever heard of 
her.) She reached, forth ..her hand ,to turn ‘the {objects .sb.impertant to the family history before, 
latch, but, threw it. heck again, and walked slowly ; the lady-mother) shook /her -head: with a: deeply 
from the house. (3) } unc gued sel dO ~— ’wonmebetlo dx pression: iof-i countenance; dnd »wor- 

Jake saw her coming; and. sprang forwatil to’ dered that anyone ¢ould: bel:surprised at, her 
hold the gate,epen..;, Tom took:off hia eapj end ‘silence, wheman estate ceded to her fdrefathers 
stood .reverently .on. one eide, while ithe aitid by a Stewart king, wasiin the .hahds,of a, minor 
whistled through:his hair.» fotioqqe vad 9 branch of. the: family, in (which all pride of birth 

This homage fell soothingly ion. the. lady's finan deems extinguished, geseration' after genera- 
-wounded., pride... She: still held: the - ctirrency wine till, 90: ;far a6; she .coujd ,learn, vthe last 





‘erushed, in the palm of\her glove,and(Tom’s po- :iow ners had-ellowéd themselves :to be considered 
liteness reminded her of iti) |} 91) as little more than common farmers, 

“You did not-force the.gateopen as 1 ordered” ou Dheny of: eourse, the ‘place ¢an be’ in! no -con- 
she said, smoothing out the hills over the soft kid { dition to receitve'us,’? urged Miss Olivia, witha 
of her gloves,.as if ywather-relugtant: to. part with } toss ofithe-heail, that never failed to disturb the 
them,,)‘t but good manners are noti so, common in \ dignity fi her lady-mother. | ++ Of what = 
ithis ‘neighbovhoed, that.I should | fail to rewand ‘iuse,cauld I be there??? 
them. , Hene, take this, and remember, it isinot | The question:really was sivery: re one. 


to be spent caneleaghy,”’.0iviy Viocretue solw } Just at this«time othe! young lady: eduld iprove 
“ Oh, not? aes hen the Seated vin, joyful | riothing but an’ inctimberagee, espetially.as the 
chorus. wort  bdobdy agent. who -had megotiated ‘the :purchase of the 
brine: APTI PTEM fo ; {louse} had been: ever since ‘that time exploring 
 OHAPLE R XLL. vo $@maong the junkeshops:iand iseconid-hand dealers 


Mrs. FarnswoRtn. did not drive directly home | of|New York: and Boston, insearch of antiquities 
after leaving, The Hollow; bug ordered her coach- } thet would:harmonize with the.old building, and 
man to proceed to,the country town; some six or — to:its aneient grandeur. |: 
eight, miles distant, where a ¢rossr0ad intersected }. |: Soy-without the unseemly contest:that usually 
one of the, great, iron, ; highways nore to. the j/arose when ‘the! wishes: of: mother ‘and daughter 
New England metropolis.. \.. » were ati variance, Mrs. Farnsworth went down to 

Here she inquired at the, putes for letters, { her: new:.purchase, ‘only attended by her maid, 
and among. them |found,,a(dainty missive! from | resolved to ‘arrange her country: house without 
her daughter,, whom she hed. left mistress oft her } the questioning \eyes\of icity servants, or ‘the 
town house, im Bestamas (9-0 1 criticism of her:own daughter. - 

This young lady, having armill of hn own, /dniithis way it: happened» that Nathan Drum 
was not only oppoged.,to, he, purchase of an-old \ became major domo. of the Wheeler mansien, and 
homestead, that. ahe chad never heard: of, in her } ;-his mother autocrat of the kitchen, while my lady 
life, until flaming advertisement and ai emooth- § arranged the artistic details of this new home. 
tongued: land agent had.persuaded her mother, to ** Of course;’?ishé said, in condescending confi- 
the purchase, but, had. absolutely, pefused to }:dence: to her maid, it-will- be expected |that I 
undertake 9 midrwinter visit to thedonely place, ; should keep these honest retainers on the place. 
after it, was, apmounced | as-one, of; the family | That is! always! the; way, When’ estates! change 
possessions. ‘owners in the old'country.> Wigh a little teaching, 

After this purchase.was (proclaimed, (much to ‘| dare: ‘gay; they will beeome!quite presentable, 


the astonishment, of more persons than Olivia) } andi eam trust them: toitahs @ care of the — in 
the possession of this old family-seat-hecame a } my absence,’?:1)/)! fir) 4 

subject,.of, ardent) gratulation to! ithe mother. }' » Indeed thei dady had found both thiése péilons 
Nothing could be. more itoughing than/her thank- R of great use) when:quick: wits: and strong hands 
fulness that the, dear); dld)mansion had fallen } were néeded im! her. service. | After their Yankée 
back to the head of the)family; even if it: was: by ‘ fashion, they sometimes askedawkward questions. 
purchase. It) had, been the: dream of! her life, } Shocked: the lady: with: homelyl remarks about 
she protested, to become the possessor ofthat fine } their former employers; but Nathan was quick 
oid hall, and) the,anoient treasure oft) books, } toléarny and, took: deep’ interest-in all that she 
pictures and furniture—heirlooms, every:eg@-of ; told ‘him! about the ancient grandeur of her race ; 
them—-attesting to the aristo¢raey 6f' the ‘family, }.and «what pleaded» her better, repeated. it: with 
long.after that; branch | of the family-had/ ¢eased ; artistic variations to the few neighbors who still 
to understand the glory of it. ventured to call ‘at ‘the old house, and was 
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‘quaintly eloquent about it.imthevrillage amd atthe 


‘aristocracy of Great, Britain» belonged: to her—I 
county: town, whenever he igot ‘aehance to visit 


;wonder|how Clata Cross. came to bring that ‘man 
those ‘places. : uf ) 3, te, ome house; but..she. did, |and with him an 

This explanation will prépare| the readet'-for: elderly person, more foreign-looking ant wonder- 
Mrs: Fartnsworth’s unbounded surprise, whet she ‘ful handsome,'who was introduced as Count Var. 
tore the erested,envelopeof herdaughter’sJetter,;. ‘(Lord Oram, gat down’ near) me, and was 
and read:it, sitting there:im the sleigh before the ‘perfectly charming. He spoke \of ‘Newport, and 
\post-offiee, of course quite unconscious: that). ;\seid, how often he had desired to be presented, 
dozen ctitiqus- persons werd! regarding :her from ;-and diow fortunate:he was to find himself in my 
the sidewalks and spposite! windows,:;, Olivia; presence at last. I tried to answerhim in my 
was not ®, promipt:-letter, \writer-ai. any ‘ate, ;/old sparkling: way! but though Clara, Cross pre- 
with her mother. So, if that lady was.surprised :. tended not to be listening tothe strange count; 
by the letter itself, the vength ef it —— ‘knew that she did not let'a ward escape her, and 


lio erty fe moliGoliar 





her stilk mores) oor ii i 





\*¢ My dearest coninntilt it elie: 1% met dene say 
you have been, thinking me ® selfish, maughiy } 
creature, to: leave you. alone in-that dull, cold 
_ place so long, especially now that you have been 
obliged) to take refuge in funerals and charity } 
work, as I see that-yeu have by the society 


papers, that are;giving brilliant;pegounts of your | 


benevolence, your,popularity, and; the. aeretene 
of your new, old home; .Theidea!; , 

“I did) not. know , what. a anion, ait .was 
making till yesterday, when Mrs. Cross, ihe young 
widow. who .was spending her old husband's 
fortune so lavishly at. Newport last summer, came 
in for’ morning call, .She.has. been, here;fre- 
quently-since you left, and we have hecome.rather 
intimate, especially ag she is sure to pick up all the 
swell strangers, that pass, through: the city, and 
occasionally: brings .ane here, which is better- 
natured than some girls,I have known.of; though, 
of course, she doesn’t do that till her own infiu- 
ence is so thoroughly grounded, that she thinks 


rivalry impossible... I should, like.to teach her ,a 3. 


lesson on this subject, for sometimes I, think her 
liberality with :me .is; no. compliment. ., Perhaps 
she thinks I am.not; handsome enough, to be dan- 
gerous. , If, so, why did she bleach, her hair go 
near to the color of ming ; which, thank goodness, ¢ 
is. natural, and. prvtends to, no: gold that,,don’t 
belong. t9.5t2 9.1) facterobeu vino fel ¥ 

‘Well, mamma, yesterday, “when t;) was sitting 
in my dear, little room, with .pamels,of blue and 
silver, the very place I:would haye gchosem for 
company, who should game jin, but, Mrs. Cross, 
with both ,hands,.oyt--you, know. her, way-—and 
her lips held up for, kisses,as if she quite forgot, 
.in her, love, for ame,;,taro, gentlemen who waited 
near the door to be,introdneed. ; ‘There was, no 
real need of that, mamma, for, I. knew one of 
them already—thatis, | hadseen,him;at Newport, 
where. you, longed .to : have; himsintroduced,, but 
could not manage it-don’t you ‘remember that } 
young’ English Jord, Mrs. Shortlan got hold of, 
and guarded in her own. set, as.if.the whole 


;could not ‘be! entirely» myself, which was - 
what she intended, no dotht. 

* Then the conversation: turnied,and I kitew at 
nee, that Lord; Oram; had been - reading the 
papers, for he spoke! of -Wheelerville, and df 
your: grand place there, aif the old rattle-ttap 
had been & palace, and I its heiress. 

“¢41¢ must be a>charming place,’ he said, 
fsomething to remind him. of his: own country. 
| Singularly enough,,@:.gentleman, who’ jhad: come 
- over in the same, steamer with, him)from England, 
» lived somewhere, near my mother’s place, and ‘in- 
sisted that he and his friend;;the equnt; should 
run, down to him..while the, sleighing -was' at its 
best, and, perhaps, they, might ene the- pleasure 
of paying their respects. to. madam 

“‘Oh, mamma, (you will understand ; how my 
heart, beat, ‘and »my,check ; burned, how sorry I 
was for that unkind refusal to explore the new 
estate with you—nho girl was ever more‘suddenly 
;ismitten with repentance: but L/did not allow 
. these feelings to. overcome me.’ ' ' 
(47am sure,’ (I aids ‘that: mamma, will: -be 
delighted to recelye,{ yout Indeed, I) am quite 
| ashamed of being, away from | her #o,long—she is 
expecting me every day mows) |in ify io! 4 

“Clan gave me & swift jlook, while the atte 
came and wentin hen facée, (41 
3. /Laqwas not aware--I did, net, know that you 
thought of leaving town,’ she,sajd,' with one. iof 
her sly,sneers.,:;‘1t; must, ke terribly! dull in the 
;gountry, a8 you;were observing the other day,}’ 
** Yesy-indeed,’; I: answered, in. the sweetest 
way; {but-that isthe best. possible reason 4 
mamms should not be ‘left alone-there;’; t 

‘** Ah!’ exelaimed the. widow; witha. lift of 
the head that,anade,my-blood burn. : 

“ « Besides, the sleighing down there is sunt, 
sand I —- for a. ti of the old se I 
sontinued, , 

({**§ Whieh yon how never seen said the 
crafty thing. 

‘“T-turned to his matamies! and didn’ t pretend 
to hear. 
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|. «4It willquite seem likes week in ‘Russia,’ 
said his! lordship: 
upon the'trip,'and I shalt look: waren to’ nen 
with enthusiesm.::'-: 

“ He puta little emphasis ed thorweid *now)’ 
‘that brought the color into’ my: face, arid ‘made 
Clara Cross restless:to-go. She stood'up ita way 
that compelled! the:gentlemen ‘to’ rise valso, and 
‘began to smooth her muff pe epee ‘while they 
lingered in:taking leave.'' |. 

« «We will not isay farewelly but:au' revoir, till 
we meet’in the country,’ said the'count, bending 
over my handin ‘his graceful, foreign way, which 
Lord Oram ‘did not attempt to imitate; ‘What 
Englishman ever could?’ : 

« Then Clara ‘led the way out, biting her lips, 
and carrying ‘her head high enough. “You may 
be sure, dear mamma, that’ some motive beside 
friendship ‘brought her to° our house ‘that day. 
She is quite incapable dfithe magnanimity of an 
introductiom like that ‘purely for my benefit: I 
would give anything to know how it was brought 
about. Perhaps ‘they desived it, and’ she could 

“not refuse) | The’ papers have been making quite 
& lioness ‘of! you these’ two weeks past; and that 
may account for’ it: i 

‘© Dear me, how’ easily the gieid wish’ of one’s 
life may'be ‘brought ‘about. | All last simmer we 
were toiling and managing’ to 'gét a recognition 
fron this English nobleman, but ‘found ourselves 
baffled atevery point.' It was'awfully provoking, 
and ‘nearly broke my heart, while you were so 
cross. | ‘Now;'when'we had given up trying, this 
self-same nobleman almost drops‘at my feet, with 
Clara Cross looking' omj:mad eriough to bite a 
tenpenny nailin two, when she sees to what’ her 
visit is’ leading?" ‘Only think, a long week in 
our own house; with two titled men coming and 
going. Sleigh rides'bynioonlight: “Dear mamma, 

“I hope’ ‘you havé gut ‘one of these pretty cutters 
that only hold two, with a fast horse. Dinners, 
music, anda waltz around the room néw and 
then. ‘Really, don't it seem providential? 

‘«T shall’ certainly come the monient “you give 
‘me permission.’ Had‘ I better send’ down the 
servants; and how about the silver? There 
must be no lack of style among your antiquities. 
I have just ‘been upstairs, and examined my 


ted 914) 


} 


wardrobes. Some ‘of my ‘diesses are ‘fresh 


enough ; but I will order‘one or two, unless your 
answer forbids it.’ 

“Oh, you darling mamma, do write to me ‘at 
once. Tell me what to bring, and how to’ come. 
I do hope you have got things in order, and ‘that 
you will be awful glad to see your own | 

Obra.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth read this long lettér with 


*The count’ has) set his heart 


great | interest ‘and ‘sonie ‘agitation: » How was it 
‘possibleto-.receive these gentlemen with proper 
consideration. Well, the old house.was'tolerably 
rwell: ‘arranged: ‘Phe brica-brac agent: had 
performed his commission: well, and Nathan 
Dram “had followed’ her orders ‘with great 'indus- 
try: Let the strangers: come when they might, 
‘she'Wwas'a woman of resources; and would be 
‘ready to ‘receive’ them eon like some 
chatelaine of the‘old' world | 

Folding wp her letter; ' Mrs! Poeneworth tion, 
‘with heightened color, and some access of dignity, 
to the’ telegraph: ‘station, and ‘wrote these words 
on a slip of paper, which were duly forwarded : 

‘Double’ lock’ thé’ plate chest;‘and forward it 
by'express, also the old’ ‘Dresden China’ set, ‘well 
} packed,’ Order the dresses,’and come down with 
the porpreee nae _ pa Petasw i in‘charge. 

OQ; F.”’ . 





“CHAPTER XITI. 

Trix had teen a great ‘nbise of hammering 
and of furnituré dragged iti ‘and out of plice, at 
the old Wheeler maritidn,’dtiting’ three whole 
‘ays. After that letter"came'down from Miss 
Olivia ‘at Boston, all the ‘available force of the 
household “had been’ ‘brought ‘in requisition, 
indeed,’ the’ enhergéncy was’ so’ greit, that my 
lady"s’ inaid “was ‘séen' ‘mousing about’ with o 
‘broom in ord’ hand, and” dist’ pan in the other, 
enquiring ‘whist she should do next of every one 
she’ mét. ‘Even Mrs. Farnsworth knotted a 
soarlet silk’ handkerchief artistically around her 
head, ‘and applied ‘to mother Drum for an apron. 
The old woman, deeming no cottimon garment of 
the kind worthy of acceptance, went to an old 
‘Tihen’ chest, ‘that’ still held ‘portions: of ‘her first 
marriage ‘outfit, or “ setting tit” as she éalled 
it, and took therefrom # ““linsy ‘woolsey apron,” 
aie’, Woveti, and’ spun’ by ‘het dwn -fingers, 
when she ‘was a girl, which ‘certainly was as 
much of ‘an atitiqne as anything in that‘house, if 
my lady had only understood the mechanism of 
it. She did’ not} Hdwéver, bat’ tied the sacred 
garment about “her ‘waist’ with’ a degrde ‘of in- 
differencé ‘that ‘brought the’ blood into that 
wrinkied ‘fave, ahd ‘sent the'old wotnan back to 
her kitchen in’a fit of sharp reseritment. 

At last everything was in picturesque readiness. 
Mrs.’ Farrisworth, impatient for the arrival of her 
city Household, had driven over to the station, 
hoping that sdnie portion of it might arrive by 
the ‘next’ ‘train’ Nathan Drum, “thus ‘left in 
charge, had rolled back logs into the throats of 
‘those old-fashioned fire-places, heaped wood upon 
the tall cross and irons, and sent more than one 
great flame carousing up the stone chimnies, till 
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the smoke that billewed and curled from them 
seemed to. warm the whole neighborhood, 

. “Now, mar, youjist.step in here and see how 
we've fixed things up. You. won't but jist know 
the out-room, ‘with’ all them things.in it,!” said 
Nathan, looking in atthe kitchen, door, where 
his mother was at work. 

** Shouldn’t wonder,” replied. the old woman, 
testily. <*I.don’s seem ter know. myself in this 
house. It don't appear like hum no — Nat, 
and never will agin, I ealeulate.’’ 

«“«Oh, well, now, what's the ie-oome in and 
take a look atthe aoe, it’s worth seeing, I 
kin tell you.’’ 

Mrs. Drum: took off eet eprehiy: end followed 
her son across: the hall,;:and. into a long, low- 
ceiled room, whose windows, crowded with small 
six-by-ten panes of glass, took a greenish hue 
from the huge white pine that overshadowed 
them. 

« Jist look at that”. exclaimed Nathan, paus- 
ing by the door, and stretching his. hand toward 
a large block of tapestry, old, faded, and stained 
in many places, that half-covered the opposite 
wall. ‘Look at.that feller with the trainer’s cap 
on his head, and them cast iron gloyes on his 
hands, a-prancing through them woods ter meet 
tother feller with his sword, out, and them slats 
across his cap, as if he;was a-looking through the 
bars of a gridiron. Don’t that look like going to 
war in arnest ?”’ 

Mrs. Drum lifted one hand to her forehead, 
thus giving double foree to the shade of her cap- 
border, while she examined. that wonderful 
artistic: curiosity. At last she turned with a 
sorely puzzled look, to her son : 

‘But, Nat, aint them high-steppin’ sogers 
taller than the trees ?”’ 

Nat raised one hand to his head, and sifted a 
lock of saridy hair through ‘his fingers.. Then 
his face cleared, and he turned a, patronizing 
glance on the doubting old woman : 

‘“‘That’s ‘cause the sogers in old times grew 
faster ’en the trees, don’t you see? Them are 
the men we hear about, that keep on gitting 
greater and greater, arter they’re dead and gone. 
It aint to be expected that sich fellers ’jll keep 
leveled down to scrub oak and hoop-poles.”’ 

“« Mebly not,”’ observed the old woman., ‘Only 
if them sogers was to git a little madder, they’d be 
tramping right over the tops of the trees to: git at 
one another with them swords. It seems ter me 


that things ought ter grow. more permiscous.”’ 
‘That's ’cause you aint used ter antikertees, 
mar. Now jist turn yer ‘eyes away, and look 


“# Goodness. gracious, who's that?’ exclaimed 
the old woman, unconsciously setting her cap for 
company ; for,.Nat...was interrupted by a loud, 
double knock .at,the,front door, and was almost 
as much startled,as his mother, 

‘It’s some of; the city qwality,”’ he said, 
‘nobody in, these, parts ever knocks like that.’’ 
' Just let me git. back in the kitchen afore you 
let.’em in,” pleaded the old woman, retreating: 
to her quarters, while Nathan. demurely opened 
the upper leaf of the door. 

There, waiting in the stoop, stood two men, 
who justified, by thein appearance, the opinion 
Nat, had given of them to his' mother only a 
moment béfore. 

‘“‘Is this the. residence of Mrs. Farnsworth,” 
enquired the: youngest of the two, permitting no 
portion of the surprise thet; quaint head, peering 
over the closed half of ‘the door, occasioned him. 
‘¢ Yes, Mrs. Farnsworth lives here, I reckon 
that’s what you want to know about,” answered 
Nat, ‘* but she ain’t. ter hum, just now.’’ 

The two strangers looked ateach other evidently 
with some embarrassment, and were about to turn 
away, when Nathan swung back the door, saying: 

“She'll be hum afore long, I reckon, so if 
you've a mind ter step in and get warmed up, 
there ain’t no objection ter it.” 

The younger gentleman entered the hall, look- 
ing somewhat amused ; but the taller and older 
man bent his head with the unconscious grace, 
which becomes second nature to a thoroughly 
well-bred man, as he passed beneath that strange 
roof, 

“You'll find a fust-rate fire in the out-room; if 
you feel a-cold,’’ said Nathan, pointing to a door, 
quite ignorant that it was his place to open it. 

«Oh, we find this pleasant enough,” answered 
the young man, throwing open his overcoat, and 
moving up the hall, evidently interested by what 
he saw there. 

“Oh, well, if. you'd a-ruther git acquainted 
with the annsisters, it don’t make no odds ter me, 
and they never. make any objections, just help 
yourselves ter chairs, and sit down as long as you 
want to.” 

The gentlemen sat down, and as the old poten- 
tates of the hall hung directly before them, 
became, at once deeply interested. 

‘Old pictures, I fancy,” said the young man, 
casting a glance at his.companion. ‘They really 
do make one feel at home. I have not seen any- 
thing like them since our visit to Holy Rood.’’ 

A faint smile was all the answer given to this 
compliment or. criticism, Nathan’ did riot. know 





round on them tables and chists of drawers, and 


that are clock in thie, Orme, and—and—’’ 
Vou. LXXIX. 


which it was; but gave the first idea an eager 
acceptance. 
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' «No, sur,”’ he 'said;! quite ‘at’ home in this de- 
partment. “These ‘old gentlemen’ ain't picters, 
but’ Velleskers every ‘one of “er; besides the'slim 
lady, she’s‘a) Wheeler, tovk when that great King 
of England, that had! Wis head dhopped off; was 
so dead ‘in ldvé “with her, that ‘his*par:sent' him 
of ter Spain, jest ter get him off from the idea. 
It wasn't'of no 'nse} But! jest bot his face agin all 
foreign ladies like’ flint ;' for he considered one of 
the Wheelér'wimmen jest as good as' any dorter of 
the King of Spain, and wouldn't give innohow.” 

“Very likely,” observed ‘the young ‘visitor, 
when Nathan ‘paused to:take breath. » “‘ Our first 
Charles was celebratedifor his obstinacy. | It cost 
him first his crown, and then his head. | No 
wonder he was. faithful toa lady like that.’’ | - 

* Thati ain't. all,’”’ ‘contiawed Nathan, uncon- 
scious of the smile; that) quivered around the 
handsome ‘-mouth: ef shits ivisitor. ‘<Afore’ he 
would give in ‘tochis par soemuch as ter go'to 
Spain, and have @ good ‘look at the king’s 
dorters, hesot his. foot down that ho wouldn’t 
stir a single /inéh:owithout: all the men: of: her 
relation should go! alongj°and:that is how they 
come ter be Velleskers,.and hangup there; for 
the King of Spain, seeing as:h¢ wouldn’t take 
the least ofa notiém toany of his dorters, wanted 
to keep something.'ter remember him by, but 
couldn't git hini-ter'setfor:a Velleskers, without 
all the Wheelers: sot too, which they did, and 
made heirlooms forthe ‘hull family. Not that 
there was any weavers among the Wheelers, but 
they sot everything by the ‘heirlooms, and that’s 
how them Velleskers came to be here.” 

‘* Very interesting, indeed,’' said the tall gen- 
tleman, with serene gravity } /** but the lady ?”’ 

‘You're speaking: of: her,’ replied Nathan, 
now launched heart ‘and goul ‘into the family 
history. “* Why; she jist held*up her head high 
as you please; tilliafter the old:king got wrathy, 
and made his son knuckle down and marry a 
French gurl,’ that/wasn't no more to be likened 
to her than chalk’s like cheese.. Then she took 
her bible oath never: te marry the best man that 





ever lived, king or beggarj/and you may jist be- 
lieve she’ kept her oath.’ That's how she got'to be 
on ansesteress amongst the heads of the Wheeler 
family }and hung up'thére.))) 1.4) 

i\And she was ‘taken’ by Sir Peter Leley ?” 
questioned the young man. 

‘No, sur; she never. ‘was’ took by saybody. 
living; for' she had sworn agin it; but lived jist 
as sho ‘hangs there; a ‘pattern and a monument— 
but/-you: seem! to be kindsof shivery; Hadn't 
you better step er ‘the: eut-room, there’s more 
éf’emin'there?!?: : his 
L s¢Then ‘let) use go ae by-all sieaies,” said the 
young man, whose visible tremor certainly had not 
arisen ftom cold, * Ip dhis) theoway; my mat ?’’ 

The next momentsouritwd strangers stood facd 
to face with’ the tapestriediwarriors, and in the 
beams of a’ glerious! firey/that filled the whole 
room ‘with «mellow light;;and iquivered over: the 
small window panes like a halo of gold. . Two 
antique chairs, ‘elaborately oy stood upon the 
ample hearth. ::! y: id»ion 
\ «This is indeed. pleasant}, said the foreiire 
gentleman, who hada \sdft' hesitation in his 
speech, which, to a “practiced ear, betrayed that 
he was not native to'our tongue." 

‘Yes; something like comfort,!? answered the 
other; throwing himself into the vacant chair; 
‘but as the mistress’ of the mansion seems long 
in eoming, had we ‘not ‘bélter: leave cards, and 
begone ?”’ 

“Don't be in & hurry,” lanbéiponed Nathan, 
who had hospitably remaitied’in' the room, and 
now drew another ‘chair tawards the fire, upon 
which he seated ‘himself, very still and: upright: 
‘May as well enjoy yourselves.” 

The elder gentleman smiled, the other laughed, 
at which a myer smile bemned on Nathan’s 
face. 

** Wouldn’t niin a pate hot ‘pitcher of filip, 
now. I shouldn’t'wonder,” he said, animated by 
the thought, “there's ‘an old’ woman in yonder, 
that can't bé beatiin making. it.’’ 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





DAY LILY, 





BY MAUD MEREDITH. " 





Come close to me, my dainty bud of snow, 
My spotless lily flower; 
heavy perfume drug each vagrant sense, 
Make perfect one’bright hour. 


0,'give me, lily, of your joyous life, 
Your radiant glad content ; 

Fling off these rays of real days and nights, 
Clothe me with sentiment. 





Hide me within, oh, white, oh, pure, oh, dear, 
__, Your golden-hearted chalice ; 
Give me of peace and rest, my sweet, one hour, 
One hour, forgetting malice. 


0, lily, ean. you not)be shield and pall 4 
Some rift my,clouds|to sever; 

Perhaps I asked too much, but thou, my only, 
Love me, my sweet, forever 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





No. 1.—We give, here, a pretty costume for 
house or street ;- stylish, from its extreme sim- 
plicity. The material is cashmere, of the color 
known as coachman’s drab; this, or any of the 
lighter shades of gray, chocolate, or’ beige, will 


of Silesia if preferred, the front is arranged in 
regular folds half way, and the back is a good 
deal looped and puffed, All short costumes will 
be wider in the skirt, and more puffed than they 
have been; the extraqfullmess being put into the 








be much worn this season. ‘The plain, round 
skirt has, first, two very narrow knife-plaitings, 
two by two and a-half: inches deep—overlapping 
each other, above these, another knife-plaiting, 
six inches deep, completes the trimming for the 
underskirt.. The tunic is arranged upon this 








foundation skirt, the upper part of which may be 





back. The fronts and sides will still preserve 
the clinging effect. The picket, which is smilar 
to the Norfolk jackets, only longer in the skirt— 
is made with three deep plaits—turning back— 
on the fronts, beginning from the shoulder, same 
is repeated for the back of the”jacket, observing 


to arrange the plaits to meet in the back, touch- 
(815) 
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ing at the waist. These plaits must all be laid; spring fabrics, may be used for this style of 


” 


deep enough to make fullness sufficient for the ; dress. The skirt, has, first a narrow knife-plaiting 


skirt of the j 


et, otherwise the garment will; two and a-half inches deep. Over, this, a side 


hoop over the hips. Make on a tight-fitting} plaiting, or more properly a kili-plaiting, a-half 





No.8 
Silesiey lining—tacking the plaits on the waist 
part in position—those in the skirt are left loose. 
A belt of the material is worn with this jacket. 
Some are worn two inches wide, some three 
inches. It is almost needless to say this style of 
waist is only suitable for slight figures. No 
trimming, except buttons, is required. The edge 
of the tunic is simply hemmed, and several rows 
of stitching put in above the hem. The edges of 
the jacket and sleeves are finished in the same 
way, Ten yards of cashmere will be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking costume for a young lady, 








yard deep, on to which a puff is laid, six inches 
from the bottom. This puff is gathered with a 
cord)im the,edge,, ‘The. polonaise is a revival of 
the old. fashianed Redingote—eut with loose 
fronts and 9 tight-fitting back—belted in at the 
waist, to fit the figure. This. garment is double- 
breasted, and finished with a rolling collar of silk 
or velvet. The belt, cuffs, loops, and ends, 
forming the garniture of the polonaise, are all 
made of silver silk or velvet, té)match, or else of 
a contrasting color, ,@# darker ghade of the same 
color. From the illust®ation may be seen about 
how far in front to leave:the garment open. The 
edges are simply piped with the silk. The full- 





No. 4. 


ness in the back is arranged in irregular pouffs: 


the material of which is summer camel’s hair} A similar bow of loops and ends is placed at the 
cloth, light twilled flannel, de laine, de beige, } back, just below the waist line) The bows may 
albatross cloth, or any of the endless variety of } be made of ribbon, if preferred. Ten to twelve 
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yards of double width material will be required. 
For collar, cuffs, and belt, three-quarters of a 


yard of silk or velvet. One yard extra for loops ; 


it under the panier, and bring it down to within 
six inches of the bottom of the skirt, then 
arrange the folds—with pins—afterwards tuck 


and ends, or four yards of ribbon: Two dozen ; them, turn or twist the goods and carry it up to 


buttons. Fancy buttons are most fashionable. 
No. 8.—For @ young girl of thirteen to four- 





No. 5—FRoONT. 


teen years, we give the back view of one of the 
polonaise costumes, with hood and turned-down 
collar. Our model calls fora pin-striped camel’s 
hair. The skirt is kilt-plaited, on to a deep yoke 
of muslin. The polonaise is quite short in front, 





No. 5—BAck. . 


and looped very high at the sides. The back is 
arranged by taking one breadth of the material, 
say two yards long, and begin ‘under the panier 


the opposite side. A pointed énd is added from 
the middle of the back to the left side, and edged 
with crinkled fringe. This same fringe edges 
the paniers at the back. The Capuchin hood 
is lined with silk of a contrasting color. The 
flaps, which turn over, are lined with the material 
of the dress, finished by twe rows of machine 
stitching. The rolling collar is finished in the 
same way, also the cuffs. Ten to twelve yards of 
double width material, one-half yard silk or satin: 
to line the hood. Three or three and a-half 
yards of fringe. 

No. 4—Is an evening toilette of silk or ‘fine 





cashmere embroidered. Qur model is of eream 
or ivory, or a very light shade of yellowish gray, 
called mastic. The embroidery is done in Ken- 
sington stitch, in a design of wild roses, buds, 
and leaves. Many young ladies, who are pro- 
ficient in this kind of embroidery, work their 
own dresses, and some paint'them, “The painting, 
though, can only be done on silk, while the em- 
broidery looks equally ‘well upon either silk or 
cashmere. This is a very effective model for 
showing off the embroidery to advantage. Of 
course the basque, sleeves, ovérdress, and bands 
for the underskirt must all be embroidered before 
the dress is made up. The underskirt, which has 





only a short train, is gathered and puffed on the 


; front, as may be seen, the two bands of embroidery 


at the back. Plait one end in long plaits, fasten ; separating the upper'two puffs. The edge of the 
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tunic has @ box-plaiting- set’ on the edge. The 
waist may be made a pointed basque back and 
front, or the back and skirt of the tunic are often 
times all cut in one, elbow sleeves and surplice 
front, cut V shape, and filled in with lace. 

No. 5—Is a blouse costume for a little girl of 
six toeight years. The skirt is laid in box-plaits, 
and sewn on to @ oat body. One row of 
stitching above the hem. The blouse is cut like 
a loose sacque, and then gathered by five rows of 
gaging at the waist. A wide sash ribbon is 
slipped under this, and ties at the left side in 
front. We give the front and back view, so it 





may easily be arranged from the illustration. 
Pockets, cuffs, and the deep collar, also the edge 
of the blouse are piped with silk or bound with 
braid, as preferred. 

No. 6—Is an out-door costume for a girl of six 
years. It is made.of dark blue sateen, trimmed 
with white embroidery, or Russian lace. The 
embroidery or lace is laid on to simulate a paletot 
with pockets. Large collar and cuffs trimmed 
with the same. 

No. 7—Is a manteau costume for a baby of two 











é and month of Mi 





years, made of baby blue cashmere, and trimmed 
with Russian lace. The fronts ‘are cut princess, 
and the back is plaited. The lace is laid on to 
turn up on the edge of the skirt, and many prefer. 
it arranged in the same way on the cape and 
collar, as it is not’ so liable to become crushed 
and soiled. 

No. 8—Is a child’s round collar, made of em- 
broidery, or of Torchon or guipure lace. 





LADLES’*PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in ee list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly mark 

Patterns designed to order, 





Princess Dress: Se 50 
with drapery and trimming, aie. S23 200 
Polonaise, . . fe se Mae «eee ee lw lw le OO 
Combination Walking ~—. <a a « + ff 1.00 
Trimmed Skirta, Og eS 5O 
Watteau Wrappet,.. i «te sbwit's 4h... 5 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, eyes >. ° eS Se) 
Basques, . .°. tea « « “area 9 35 
pats, : of a Ve 35 
“ wit! vests or bis cut a t0 > 50 
Overskirts, 4. . 4% Ne es 5 rY 35 
Talmas and see 0 abba Ny A 35 
Waterproofs and OMS. ss ee 35 
Ulsters,. . . Ate dmee ns « .% Es 6 0 « d 35 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25)Basqnes atid Goats, . . 25 
Combination . = Coats & Vesta or Cut Skirts *35 
Skirts and vt, +e} Wrappers... ewe CS 25 
Polonaise : Plain, . zi Water Circulars 
pee Z| pt ER 
BOYS’ PATTERNS 
Jada, .. 5 0 ‘iso aN 25)Wrappers,. ...-+. © 25 
ns es a ae we 4 20\Gents’ Shirts, .... 4 50 
ee 20; “ ‘Wrappers, 30 
OE a ee 





In sending orders for Patterna, please send the number 
ne, also No. of page or figure or any- 


( thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 














CORSAGE ‘PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY RMILY H...MAYX. 





We give, for our Scprumwenr, this month, thes _V.—Tne Uprer axp Unper Part or SLEEVE, 
pattern of a ea: pelerine, of which an en-! Wirn Curr ATTACHED. 


3 
> 








graving appears also. The pelerine consists of} | Capucnin Hoop, which consists of three pieces: 


I —Haur or Front. I.—Hatr er Hoop. 
IL —-Haur oF PLAsTRON. Ii —Hatr or Unper Rever. 
Ill —Hatr or Bacx. IIl.—Hatr or Uprer Rever. 





IV.—Hatr or Srpz Back. , The letters and notches show how all the 
(819) 














320 DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY.—LAMP MAT. 





pieces are joined. The plastron is cut without} of the plastron, and joining the back from I to K. 
any sedm/in the’front} but there‘is a dart put in } The upper rever ofthe hood is made of fhe plaid, 
to fit the figure. This plastron is finished with ; and a deep collar, either plaited or plain, is worn 
button holes on both sides. The buttons 4re set ; over the ‘wood. The skirt of this costume has 
upon the front on the dotted line, about one inch ; two tiny knife-plaited ruffles on the edge, above 
from the edge. The dotted lines also show; which is a deep side-plaiting of the plaid 
where to place the darts.“ The dotted lines at} material. ‘The Over-dress is edged with a knife- 
the back nt the jacket, show where a} plaiting of the he Reeeepenic by @ narrow band 
a . Our model is made of} of the same, , 

goods, @nd the front skirt of the} As we gi trent ‘end back view, the man- 
ie cai and added to the f ner of loopif anid” ertebging the draping can 
at the point 6, at the end } easily be followed. ~~ 





‘oes Saad 
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cr aso DESIGNS FOR ere pupRorpzny. 


BY MRS. JANE wav ali 


ne Tbe, 

In the front of é number, we give, printed in { embroidery on ‘The materials 
color, two designs ‘of classical figures, to be} required are & vas and a few liquid 
worked in outline embroidery on tapestry canvas. } colors specially prepared fot tapestry painting, 
Tapestry painting, On a large seale, requires appli- } and suitable bewshes to lay on the chosen color 
ances and preparations which are not within } of the ground, » Bleck or eolored silks, threaded 
reach of everybody. But its combination with ; in a strong well-tempered needle, are used for 
the now so popular outline embroidery is of easy } the outline work. 
execution of excellent effect, and can be applied; First thesoutlines of the figure or figures are 
to many purposes of decorative needlework. } traced om thé tapestry canvas with pencil, and 
Classical designs lodk: eapecfally well, but the § then the coloted ground painted in, Great care 
outline drawings of children in fancy dresses, } must be taken not ‘to over-paint the outlines. 
which we have published im former numbers, } After allowing the color to dry thoroughly, the 
may be/likewsse used for ornamenting ovals, } subject is finished in silk outline work, which we 
circles,/ 8q and oblong stripes of tapestry { need not, describe, and suitable border stitched 
canvas, and Yiserted wherever a dec-+ around the ov@l or whatever the shape may be. 
orativé medallion, plaque, or border, is required. } Of course the oélor of the ground is optional, and 
On large and small. sereens' medallions of this? ought to be in keeping with the surroundings on 
would lodk especially well, and might be placed } which the finished work is placed. 
within painfed sérollwork and corresponding: The figures We give are copied from antique 
devices on the corners of the screen leaf. Door, {statues and bronzes. Other figures may be 
furniture, and wall panels furnish other suitable } copied from Flaxman’s outlines or from the re- 
placements for squares and medallions in outline } production of Canova’s work in the same style. 
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LAMP MAT. 





(BE MES. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give ® new and} Outside the diamonds, thus Worked in, are 
pretty design for a ciroular lamp mat, to be made } chain-stitching of pink and blue silk. There are 
of pate fawn-colored “cloth, measuring eleven { also lines of blue filoselle sewn on with pink 
inches wide, and cut round the edge in large and } silk, and the point russe and chain-stitches are 
small vandykes, which ate embroidered with } worked with red and browh silk. ‘Between the 
colored silks. In the cefitre of each vandyke, a} vandykes are balls of pitik and olivé ‘wool. The 
small diamond is cut out, and filled alternately } circular lines around’ thé border are done in 
with brown and bluesatin. The satin diamonds } chain-stitch in blue and red’silk. Line the mat 
are worked in cross-stitch, and: then filled up } as far as the border with cardboard covered with 
with glass beads. Canton flannel. 
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BICYCLE CAP, IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: ‘One ounce single German wool,arnd } work the léop ‘hext'to' join 'throughout.—Seventh 


a sinall-sized bone crochet.—First row. “Make 
a chain of fiye, join into a circle.—Second row. 
Double crochet, two. stitches. into: each. loop.— 
Third row. ‘Two treble’in each loop, making 
twenty-two rounds.—Fourth row. Double cro- 





chet, taking 'the loop nearest té you.—Fifth row. 
Thirty-second treble, increase by working two 
treble in every alternate loop, In this round the 
loop at the back of the preceding row is worked, 
in order to mark the two loops of double crochet 
in the fourth round.—Sixth row. Two treble in 
every alternate stitch, making forty-eighth round, 


— 





row. | Sixty-four treble, two stitches between the 
increase.—Fighth row. Rightieth treble, three 
stitches. between, the increase.—Ninth row. 
Ninety-six. treble, four stitches between the 
increase.—Tenth row. One hundred and tirelve 
treble, five stitches, between the increase.— 
Eleventh row. One hundred and twenty treble, 
six stitches; then increase, miss thirteen, then 
increase, miss thirteen, and so on. This round 
completes the crown of the cap. _ Finish the ends 
of each row by drawing the loop on the needle 
through the loop of the first treble. This loop 
must be drawn the same height as the treble. 
For the band round the fiead: Twelfth row 
One hundred and twenty double crochet: then 
twelve rounds of deuble crochet, taking the 
stitch through both loops of the chain. Another 
round of double crochet finishes, the depth of 
headband. On the chain above this last round 
work a row of DC., also round the crown. These 
last two rows form a pretty finish to the cap, 

which must be lined with sarcenet. 





BABY’S BOOT, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, will be found our 
engraving of a baby’s boot, of which, as will be 
seen, we give the half of the upper part. The 
sole is to be added afterwards. The boot is made 
of merino, or fine flannel, and the design is done 
in braiding and embroidery.. The scroll is done 
in braid, either the flat or star braid, of white, 
or very light pink or blue silk. The flowers, 
leaves, and stem are done in silks of the same 





color. After the embroidery is done, line the 
pieces with Canton flannel, and bind: all round 
with a narrow silk braid. In putting them 
together, over-seam them neatly by the edges. 
Work eyelets. in the front of the boot, and tie 
with narrow ribbon to match the embroidery. 
Pale blue or pink merino may be used instead of 
white for the foundation, if preferred; but white 
will bear use and washing the best, 





EMBROIDERY FOR WINDOW CURTAINS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This beautiful design, which we give in the 
front of the number, may be worked with crewels 
on a foundation of ‘thitfintislin. It will form a 
very pretty and uncommon border for net or 
Swiss muslin window curtains. The design. may 
be” traced on ‘transparent tracing linen, and 
placed under the muslin. It will also serve for 
& pretty stripe between others of guipure for 





antimaccassars, in that case the edge must be 
repeated, which ig shown.only on one side. of the 
design. Heavy:eurtains may be worked on Java 
canvas, then the design can’ be’ followed by 
counting the threads. Pale pink, pale blue and 
two shades of olive make a pretty combination of 
color for this design. Individual taste in the 
arrangement is the only thing to be (a1) 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


» EDLTQRIAL CHIT-CHAT: 
A Foxpyess For Fiction bas, characterized most of sho | 
Greatest minds in history, Their mighty intellects found e 
relaxation from @ cares of life in perusitig romances and 


GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN-—A leading daily jourhal 
takes, exception, and; very properly, tothe use of the word 
“ gentlewomen” in this country, calliug it “ snobbish im- 
pottation, belonging’ to an aristocratic seciety not natural to 


novels. hy arte novels than the fitst Napoleon. | us" It ways: *Im England it has a/véry definite meaning, 
He was difficult to please; and ubed to tows volume after | Where .e gentlewoman is 9 woman born of the gentry, or 
Volume, out of his carriage) window, till the road from ; married into a family of the gentry, so called; and it is 


Madrid to Moscow was strewn with fugitive fragments of » 
light French literature.’ He liked stories that were full of | 
action, not the dull character stndies that Site Ortes re | 
now trying to make fashionable. It was adventure that he 
cared for. And it was the adventures that amused Macaulay, 
even in the silly story where he noted that the heroine | 
fainted some twenty-nine timés in ‘the course of her pas- be 
} 
$ 





sionate experience. ‘Thackeray, ‘too; who was not prodigal } 
in incident, reveled,in Duriias’ tales, which are full of in- 
vention, The truth is, events and adventures are essential 
to the keeping up of any prolonged and popular interest in ; 
fiction. Scott und this, and hetice his success, Jane 
Austen has never had a superior in analyzing chatacter: 
but her stories lacked engrossing incident; and she has, 
therefore, never had anything like the readers that Scott, 
Dumas, and others have had. Life, in many respects, is so 
dry and hard, that it is'a relief to escape, for awhile, into 
regions of romance. That there are wooden-headed people 
who do not see this, and who say that it isa waste of ‘time 





| 
, 


applied to none other. [t is decidely more restricted in its 
signification than the term gentleman, except when that is 


used in legal documents’ become, in this 
country certainly, & general term, and every 1 mim who wears 
good clothed is: prima facie e Whether a man 


has the q ere ideal gentleman is 
another q and only 


oop penn 
are capable of deciding it, And the general feminine term 


which co $e gentiemian is lady with us. It means 
little or nothing definite, like the masculine term. It can 
be used very » and no-one is deceived. 


Gentlewoman, bowever»hasa narrower signification, and it 
does not belong in a republican democracy. Neither, for 
that matter, should the terms gentleman and lady be used 
here as freely as they are now. Plain man and woman are 
better, and if the individuals to whom they are applied have 
distinguishing qualities they can be indicated. If people do 
not like the term lady, they do, not ‘better things at all by 
talking of a gentlewoman.. They only resort to an affecta- 


to read novels, does not prove this to be untrue, but only } tion, and introduce a term a to our society.” 


proves that they have no imagination, poor souls! ‘As well 
might one say it is a wasteof-timie to walk in the'sunshine; 
fur what sunshine is to the physical nature, fiction is to the } 


intellectual one, A really healthily developed mind craves 





Trent-Lacine Ty et ,fuiahtencot all that is said, a vice of 
American women. Most of the savage philippics, which we 
read about it, are copied from English journals, for the prac- 


for fiction, under certain circumstances; and. that craying { tice. is much more frequent in England than here. A 
ought to be gratified. Of course, we do not defend imimioral } Londoner's idea of a handsome figure, in fact, is dispropor- 
fiction, but, because some novels are bad, that is no reason ; ’ tionately broad shoulders, and a disproportionately small 


we should not read good ones, 


waist.. Thisis the peculiarity of Mrs. Langtry, and much of 


mein $ it, if not in her case, at least in others, is brought about by 
A CorRESPONDENT of one of the Cincirnati journals, writ- ° tightdaci tice to Ameri 1 
ing from New York ‘city, says that the higher you go in the ; & me Jed mat, 99. Well aervaneen, 


social scale, there, the! less. beauty you find. He thinks the 
shop girls are prettier than the Fifth Avenuegirls. “There 
is a theory,” he adds, “that the product of several genera- 
tions of high culture is a palpably superior article of woman, 


with small hands and feet, arched insteps, sensitive nostrils, { 


and other points supposed to indicate physical and mental ‘ 
refinement, Observation proves: that the truth is no such } 
thing.” The real fact is that long continued luxury and in- § 
dolence destroy both health and beauty; and that the very ;e 
rich, as a class, are Not éspecially cultured, either in mind of > 
body: on the contrary, they too often show, in figure and 
face, the results of the selfish lives of themselves and their } ; 
ancestors. 


New Contrisvtors, who send articles, must keep copies, if 
they wish them preserved. We are not responsible for any 
manuscripts forwarded to us, and cannot even undertake to 
be-responsible for their safe return. 

We Have No Aacenrs for whom ‘we are responsible. 
Either remit direct to us; join a club; or pubscribe through 
some local news agent. Zyuat no stranger. { 


In Our Next Nuwmen, we shall begin the novelet, “ Held 
For Ransom,” by Sidney Trevor. It is sa oanny 
written. i 
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it must be said that they ‘have too fine a sense of symmetry, 
to admire figures so out of proportion. 

Tue Heavy Snow Storms, all over the country, during the 
past winter, prevented many persons, we are told, from 
going about to get up clubs for “ Peterson.” Letters, speak- 
ing of this, come to us every day. Now is a good time, there- 


$ fore, to remedy this’ évil. "The spring has begun, pleasant 


weather has set in, the roads once more are passable: go out, 
therefore, among your neighbors, and raise a club, or add 
to the one you already have. Our subscription list has been 
greatly increased, this year, and but for the tempestuous 
winter, would have been still more largely increased. It is 
not too late, however, té sybscribél Go\td work at‘once. 

Reatjzng Its Yatur.—A lady, sends us two dollars, for 
1881, and says: “1 failed to take your magazine, last year, 
and realize, now, its great value. I would not be without it 
for any price.” Plenty of such letters come to hand. Many 
complain of having been “taken in,” to use their own phrase, 
by cheap, flagly monthlies; thet: are ‘dear at any price,” as 
one of the letters says. 


For ‘Two Dot.ars anv Hae we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson” for one year, and either.“,Gran'father Tells of 
Yorktown, or the Hlustrated Album, . 
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Ove Premiums For Tus Year, for getting up clubs, are Apprrions Mar Bs Manx to clubs for “ Peterson” at the 
unusually fine. Tho Goan pa eonees eotchaentaians eg Utinn $i0h, teOt. tes & fie Ps It is never too late to 
that distinguished American artist, Edward L. Henry... It ; make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1881 is the } be supplied. Nor is it ever too fate to get up clubs, Clubs may 
Yorktown Centennial Year,, The engraving is in line and ‘ begin with any number, but all clubs will be entered as be- 
stipple, in, the highest style of art, by Iman;& Brothers, of } ginning with January, and back numbers sent, unless other- 
the sizeof 24 inches by 20, and is entitled, “ Gran’ FATHER } wise directed. All the members of a club, however, must 
Teuis. Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of '76, in | begin with the same number, The new subscribers to 
his old age, with his little grand-daughter. between. his } “ Peterson ” for 1881 have already greatly exceeded those of 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. } last year. Evorybody is taking this miagazine; never was it 





In addition. to. this superb, engraving, there will be given, {| so popular. Sond for a specimen, and get ‘up a club, 


for the larger clubs, 9. bandsomely bound and IntustRaTEeD 
Axsum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 


PIANO-BACKS give a wide scope for peacock’s feather appli- 


iss pha, or inscribe varees,..: Or. the Album will. be'sent, } cation. Choice tail feathers may be laid on in flat sheaves, 


instead of the engraving, if preferred. See Prospectus. $ 

For many clabs, as will,.be seen in the same place, an | 
extra copy of the magazine will be. sent to the getter up.of ; 
the club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the | 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1881. The new subscrib- 
ers have already greatly exceeded those of last year, Every- 
body is asking for ‘‘ Peterson’s.” Send, for a specimen to 
show. ' 


Morrtors ror Carp Boarp.—We have. received such very 
frequent requests for designs for * Mottoes for Card Board,” 
that we givo several, in the front of the number, as an EXTRA 
PATTERN. Some eighteen months ago, we gave a sheet, simi- 
lar to this, but the mottoes were different, with the exception 
of one. These mottoes can be worked of any size, if only 
you get card board with holes wide enough apart. On the 
same sheet is a design for a Napkin Ring, which may be } 
usoful to many, as it is easily worked. 


We Insert ADVERTISEMENTS, in a few extra pages at the { 
end of each number, because it isa great convenience, espe- 3 
cially to persons living in remote rural districts, to know ; 
where to. buy articles they want, and get them by mail. But } 
we assume no further responsibility.. We give the advertiser : 
achance to speak of his wares, but the public must deter- ‘ 
mine for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. 


Aut Or Our Reavers, we think, will be interested in the 
article, by Miss Mackintosh, on the genius and personal his- 
tory of George Eliot. "We would, ourselves, have gone 
further, however, than our contributor, and said that the 
“ Mill On The Floss ” was the best novel, and Maggie Tulliver 
the best female character, in the whole series of novels. 


mannan 


In Our Paris Lerrer, this month, there are descriptions 
of some of the more costly dresses worn abroad. Very few 
ladies can afford such costumes, but nearly every lady likes 
to hear about them occasionally; and for that reason we 
give them now, and shall, every now'and then, give others, 


Back Numperns of this magazine can always be had of the 
principal news agents, Or of the publisher. “When the local 
agent is unable to supply you, write to us, remitting the 
price, and we will forward the number, by mail, postage 
free. : 

“An Insane Asyivm.” A gentleman writes to us that al 
number of “ Peterson” had and adds “it is 60 
missed, at my home, that doctors’ bills, or an insane asylum, 
are inevitablé for my wife, if you don’t send the number 
goon.” 





Auways Rememser a kind act done te you. If there is 
any selfishness, meaner than another, it is ingratitude, 


crossed and tied-with a handsomé bow of very wide ribbon, 
and a border of eyes being cut-all round tlie eige of the 


{ back. Black -plush or satin clotly make a handsome founda- 


tion for this device: Groups of three interlaced tings of éye- 
feathers, laid on-flat, look well with.a border of fronds round 
the edge of back. 30/4 

‘Wnuen Svusscrisers CHANGE, their residence, and wish the 
address of their magazine altered, they will please notify us, 
not only of the post-office address to which they move, but 
also of the post-office address which they are leaving. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Minor Arts. Porcelain Painting, Wood-Carving, Stencil- 
ling, Modelling, Mosaic Work, etc. By Charles J. Lelaad. 
1 vol: 12mo. London: Macmillan & Co—The author of this 
little volume is known, both here and in Europe, as a man 
of the most varied accomplishments. No one knows more 
of the gipsies and their customs, no one is so deep in 
Rommany lore. His “ Hans Breitmann” ballads have added 
& new character to Américan humor, and have done for the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, what Lowell has done, in his Hosea 
Bigelow, for the Massachusetts Yankee. In the midst of 
his other pursuits, Mr. Leland has found time to prepare 
this work, which, in its way, is the best we have ever seen, 
The treatise is not merely intended, however, for the amuse- 
ment of idlers. It has a more serious purpose. It secks to 
teach, in a practical manner, the processes of several minor 
decorative arts, which may prove sources of profit or culture, 
The author writes, from practical knowledge, of wood- 
carving, boiled leather-work, mosaic laying, motilding, and 
other hand-made work, as distinguished from machine-work. 
Very properly, too, he urges the claims of the former as 
against the latter, not only as having more of true art, but as 
opening up new avenues for skilled labor. “I venture to 
assert,” says Mr, Leland, “that, with the instructions given 
in this work, and a little knowledge of the simplest elements 
of drawing, the majority of pupils would, in a féw weeks or 
months, attain a practical mastery of all which it treats.” 
This is, notan exaggerated estimate: it is, if\anything, too 
modest. We cordially recommend the book. 

Queenie’s Whim. . By. Rose N. Carey. 1 vol.: 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott-4-Co.—The author of this new 
novel is already favorably known to the reading public, her 
stories of “ Nellie’s. Memories,” and “ Wooed and Married,” 
‘being fictions of very considerable merit.. We think her 
present work, however, better than any of its predecessors. 
It is an English story, domestic in its character, just thé one 
to be read in a quiet family circle, or at the fireside. Like 
all the publications of this house, it is printed in distinct 
type, and on excellent paper. i 

Asphodel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 1vol,: 4to.. New York: 
Harper 4 Brothers—Miss Braddon always gives interest to 
her stories; though sometimes she verges on the melo- 
dramatic, No one looks, from her, for such work as George 
Eliot did, But in her line, she has no superior, and 
“ Asphodel” is quite above the average of her fictions. 
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824 oUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ‘ARM-OHATR: i 
| Phare ENonavines ror Firry Cexré—Many requests 
have been made to ‘us that we should self copies of bur 
premium engravings. We, therefore, Offer, to subscribers to 
this magazine, but lo no others, to send either of the ‘following 
for fifty cents: 


Tite SuRkgNpER OF Oopwaxtie, 2)’. mt bo 
WasuiNoton’s Apreu to His GeNzrsis, . . « 90) | 
BUNYAN ON TRIAD) oe eg ee es + (2% 29) 


‘Bunyan iv Jau,. ... os (27 @ FH) 3 


Wasuineron’s ise? Litkeview whi itis Wire, (4 * * 20) 3 


Tun Stan.on Berunmuem, . . . 3. - +, ~ (2% 16): 
“Qua Farner Wuo. Ast iy Heaven,” , + fae “ 16) : 
WasuineTon av TRENTON, . «4. - » +») (4% =) je 
Bredgin’s Biatu-Dax,, . 0.6 ein tee 6) GAM, * 16) 
Cunist Weerita oven JeRUsALEM, ..... . (2% “ « 16) ; 


Nor) Logn suz.Gonm, Buronn,,. ..3 + 3:4 (24 “ « 16) | 


(QumustMas MORNING, oni ci ee dd we er) (RA, 4 20) ¢ 
Gran’raTHER TeLis oF YorRKTOWN,. . , « (4% “ 20) 
Wasuineton at VALLEY Forar, . . . . . (27% “ 20) 


‘Tus Anders or Cunisrmad). . 9) |. .). (16 * 20) 
Tue Parnasis or THe Litres, . . . . . . (W* “ 16) 5 
‘Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 
Address, Charles J, Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Krtcuen Economy Agatn,—Later tests made by the gov- 
ernment chemist. The analytical chemist for the Indian 
Department of the Government, Mr. Edward G. Love, has 
made further analyses of baking powders, and this time of 
samples both of which were purchased by Dr. Love himself 
in open market. 

As carbonic acid gas is the bread leavening power genera- 
ted ‘by the admixture of cream of tartar and bicarbonate of 
soda, the following, copied ftom Dr. Love's certificate of an- 
alysis of the comparative yields of this gas by the powders 
examined, is of interest : 


Available carbonic 
of the Baking Powder Lethon, tf wm 
‘ per oz, 4 
ye Gaveloeds ‘8 seagunll Qrie iq er @ ee AS 
EE 6: ou 6 al et ii Nits Sn 


The sample of Cleveland’ 's Baking Powder previously 
analyzed, with result shown in the original article on 
“Kitchen Economy,” was furnished to Dr. Love by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Messrs. Mancuat & Saurru’s New organ (see advertisement ; 
on page 332) will be found by examination to be well worthy 
the attention of our readers. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Muprcan Borany—Or rae Garpen, Frecp anp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. IV.—Catwer on Carutnt—Nepeta CaTaria. 
[Supposed to be named:after a town in Italy.] 

» Aperennial plant with a quadrangular stem, two to three feet 
high, branching, somewhat hoary; leaves, opposite, oblong- 
cordate, crenate-serrate, petiolate. Racemes of flowers, pani- 
ctilate ; corolla, bilabiate, ochroleucous with a reddish tinge 

and purple dots. Calyx, fifteen-nerved and five-toothed. 
Found in fields, gardens, waste places, fence-rows—in fact 
it iscommon on our farms. The plant has astrong, peculiar 
odor, which seems to! be ‘attractive to the domestic cat. Dx 
Tuts, a French botanist, says of this plant im his native 
tongue:—Le gout des Chate pour cette plahte est tres- 
remarquable; ils la mordent; l’arrachent, et se roulent dessus 


quent qu’h cette que l'on plante, et nullement & celle qui n’a 
‘point'6té | deplac6e, De lA le proverbs Anglais, (hence the 
English proverb)—+ 

’ “ If you set it, the cate will eat it; 

If you sow it, the cat won't know it.” 
thm is held in doubt, however, whether our American cats 
have yet learned to make this hice distinction, and many 
seemingly have not even acquited “ le gout pour cette plante” 
(the taste for this plent.) 

Catnep,'in ye olden time, was’a highly popular domestic 
medicine With our good old mothers'who practiced with, and 
‘ had great faith in, simples, or herd teas) “And it may be yet a 
{ question whether the old fashion is not better than the new 
—whether or no, too much medicine is given to the infantile 


Catnip has a quignn aromatic, bitterish taste; and is 
much used by old-fashioned nurses in the country, especially 
‘ for flatulent coli¢ in infants ‘during the month.’ What a 
life struggle, in’ behalf of these little helpless beings, the 
writer ha# liad with this class of mothers and nurses; with 
the former to be rational and sensible in nursing regularly, 
and with the latter against stuffing their tender charge with 
catnep, soot and other teas. But above all abominations and 
abominable mixtures is that of molasses and water given at 
birth, “Why do you give the infant. this,” said the writer, 
on one occasion to an’ old nurse; and the reply innocently 
was: “‘ Why, bless me, to purge off the economy, you know !” 
She meant meconium, a black tarry substance in every infant’s 
bowels, for which purpose the first milk of the mother is all 
sufficient, These primitive ideas, however, are passing 
away,and if the mother is unable to provide for it at once, it 
is allowed (or should be allowed) to sleep for the first few 
hours with or without a few teaspoonfuls of thin cream and 
water with a pinch of sugar, and even this should not be re- 
peated oftener than two or three hours. 

It is used in strong infusion, as other mints, pennyroyal, 
etc., when one wants to stimulate and warm up the system, 
in cases of colds, obstructions, etc. 

The leaves chewed and held in contact with an aching 
tooth for a few minutes will sometimes relieve the pain. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


ne. relating to this Argpriment must be sent 
to Stone eval, N, A ARIA, ass. All communica- 
bo ce are to be h “For PETERSON’ 's.” All are invited 


~~ original puzzles, which 
should be venient by the answers.~“@a 


No. 101:-OHARADE. 

A girl went into a crowded room, 
And my first‘she held in her hand. 

She spoke to. my second, who stood close by, 
And then to a lady grand. 

Then she said, “I found it here; in the hall, 
And its owner I cannot see !” 

When my whole stepped forward and quickly said, 
“Itis mine! It belongs to me!” 

Marlboro, Mass, 





Berta 


No. 102.—Grograputcat Drop-Lerrer Puzzze. 
The snares letters, property arranged, form a country. 
M—R~-C—O 


A country. 
0—E— A Buropean river. 
P—R— A country. 


‘Boston, Mase. Dusste U. Cayenne. 


No. 103.—Dovsie Diamonp., 
Acrose:—1. A numeral. 2. A serpent. 3. With réserve 








avec transport. Il est cependant singulier qu'ile ne s’atta- 


4. Ananimal. 65. A consonant. 











ui n’a 
e the 


yeta 
‘new 


ad is 
fally 
rat a 
, the 
with 
arly, 
with 
and 
m at 
iter, 
tly 
w |”? 
ant’s 
8 all 
sing 
e, it 
few 
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Down :—-1, A letter from France. ;2 A mickname, | 3. 
True, 4. High. 5. A consonant. ‘Twi. 


No. 104.—Cross-Worp Entema. 
My first is in Effie, but not in May 
My second is in sickle, but not in hay. 
My third isin Robert, but not in John. 
My fourth is in regd, but not in con. 
Yon'll find if you place the right letters together 
My whole creer against the cold weather. 
Cottonville, Iowa. Cora Fieup, 


No. 105,—Hippen Stares awp TERRITORIES. 
1. Emma, I never saw your friend. 
2. The artist, Basil Lins, is going to Italy. 
3. Hus that gentleman from Baltimore gone. 
4. Miss Lida, how are you advancing with your studies? 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Anna SNYDER. 


Answers Next Morith. 


ANSWERS TO PuzziEs IN THE Marcy NumsEp. 


No. 97. 
GAELIC 
TRACED 
NITRIC 
DIESIS 
CAMMAS 
LEADER 


No. 98, 
Pen, Man, Ship. Penmanship. 
No. 99. 
ee me 
Emi R 
Lge 0O 
a = 
0 po E 


No. 100, 


1. Longfellow. 2. Cowper. 3. Whittier. 4.- Dickens. 
5. Hemans. 





FLORICULTURE. 


some instances this would more than counterbalance the ad- 
ditional labor entailed. The form of the boxes, and the 
material of which they are made, must im a great measure 
be determined by the style of architecture of the house, and 
the taste and means of the occupier. For cottage and small 
villas, boxes of rustic wood and of deal, with a neat mould- 
ing along the bottom and upper edge, and painted dark 
green, brown, or chocolate, are the most.suitable, whilst for 
more pretentious structures, boxes faced with tile are prefer- 
able. In the selection of. tile boxcs, those rather quiet in 
coloring should have the preference, as they show off the 
flowers and foliage with which they are furnished to much 
greater advantage than those of which the tiles are very 
brightly colored. In all cAises they must fit the windows 
nicely, and they must be of sufficient width and breadth to 
hold a goodly quantity of soil, or the plants will not be 
much better off than they would be in pots. They ought, asa 
rule, to be not less than nine inches in width and depth, and 
if they project a few inches beyond the siJl it will not bea 
matter 6f much q' , a8 their app will not be 
at all objectionable, and they can be held securely with neat 
brackets, one at each end. 





Waar Frowers Writ Grow In Tue SxapE?—The question 
is put every spring by scores of city people, whose little 
patch which they wish to devote to flowers is so walled up 
by neighboring houses, that the direct rays of the sun never 
touch it. But few plants will develop their flowers there, 
and none will do it as well as if it were lighted up by sun- 
shinea part of the day. Fuchsias, pansies, forget-me-nots, 
violets, lobelias, lilies of the valley, phloxes, and other herb- 
aceous plants whose native habitat is shady wood, will do 
best, but even these languish if denied all direct sunlight. 
The best effect in such situations is produced by or tal 
leaved plants, the beauty of which is not dependent upon 
their flowers. Among these may be ranked the gold and 
silver variegated leaved geraniums, achryanthus, alternan- 
theras, begonias, caladiums, centaureas, coleuses, etc., which, 
if planted so as to bring the various shades in ‘contrast, pro- 
duce a pleasing effect, which continues during the entire 
summer months; and is not surpassed by any display of 
flowers. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ma Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
Fish. 
Salt Fish with Parsnips.—Salt fish must always be well 
soaked in plenty of cold water the whole of the night before 
it is required for the following day's dinner. The salt fish 





Wixpow Garpens.—In the cultivation of plants outside 


must be put on to boil in plenty of cold water, without any 


the window, boxes should invariably be employed, t } balt, and, when thoroughly done, should be well-drained free 


from all considerations as to their appearance, because of he 
protection they afford the roots from extremes of tempera- 
ture, .When the,pots are placed upon the sill without any 
protection, as is frequently done, it is a matter of extreme 

difficulty to maintain the plants in a healthy state, for not ; 
only are the roots subjected to an injuriously high tempera- ; 
ture during periods of bright weather bythe action of the 
sun upon the outside of the pots, but the moisture is so 
quickly evaporated from the soil forming the sides of tho { 
ball that it isqpractically impossible to, prevent their suffering 
more or less from drought. The least troublesome, and as.a { 
rule, the most satisfactory way of embellishing windows is to ; 
grow the plants entirely in the boxes, but if it is so desired 
they may be grown in pots,and be then plunged within;the 
boxes in cocoa-nut refuge. This latter plan entails consider- 
able labor, but it bas the great advantage of affording facili- 
ties for changes to be made when thought desirable, and in 


from any water, and placed on a dish with plenty of well- 

} boiled parsnips. Some sauce may be poured over the fish, 

which is to be made as follows: Mix two ounces of butter 
with three Ounces of flour, pepper and salt, a small glassful 
¢ of vinegar, and a good half-pint of water. Stir this on the fire 
3 til till it boils. A few hard-boiled eggs, chopped up and mixed 
; in this sauce, would render the dish more acceptable. 


Codfish Cakes,—Soak three pounds of salt codfish in. cold 

water till it comes to a boil; pour off the water; if too salt 
i for the taste, add. fresh cold water ; don’t let it boil; when 
soaked sufficiently remove all the bones and skin and chop 
‘fine, boll eight white potatoes till done, drain off the water, 
mash very.fine, add one half-cupful of milk, quarter-pound 
,of butter, beat wel] with a spoon and add to the fish, mixing 
thoroughly, using more potatoes than fish; roll with the 
p dando inte spelt nnd cakes an inch thick, and fry a rich 
brown in boiling lard. 





o 
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! o MEATS! ! } “A Savory Dish—Melt -a quattet-pound good cheese in the 
Beefnieak Smothered in Sones uure ty os tania: ; oven: "When sufficiently melted, ‘edd one egg and's wine- 
inches thick ; broif it ‘nicely; then have six ‘oiiions, ; glese of milk. Beat together +ill it resembles a custard. 
sliced and fried in biitter; be careful not to let thém burn; { Bake in a hot oven # light brown. 
fry them a light brown. " Whien'the oteak ii dire, and ready TOILET AND SANITARY. 
to verve, put several lamps of butter upon it, ind pour two} gealds and Burmas—These should be secluded as sauch as 
tablespoonfuls of ‘boiling water over it; then pour on the can be from the air. When the injury is severe, olive oil 
hot onions, and serve fmmediatély. The onious should be ‘ mixed into a thick cream with. finely-powdered slacked lime, 
allowed to lie in #ilt-and-water for aii hour, and then wiped ‘ ; whiting, or flour should: be: laid. thickly over the place 
dry before putting then in the butter to fry. affected. Where the injury is slight prick the blisters in 
Meat Pie. —Season mutton chops (those from the neck are { two places, absorb as much as possible of the water with a 
best) pretty highly with pepper and salt, and place them in { soft cloth, and wash with tepid water. The burn should 
a dish in layers, with plenty of sliced apples, sweetened, and ‘ then be well floured from an ordinary dredger and wrapped 
chopped onions; ‘cover with a good suet crust, and bake. ( up in soft cloths. Great care should, be. taken not, to -break 
When do) pour, out all the ,gravy at the side, take off the | the blister, but only to prick it, otherwise the air will get to 
fat, and add a spoonful ¢ of mushroom ketchup, then return it ‘ « the tender part, and possibly giye rise toa painful sore. 
to the pie. “The apples may be omitted or not according to } The flour should not be removed until the wound js nearly 
taste. healed, except gathering sets in, when it should be washed 
Hashed Fowl.—Take the meat from a cold fowl and cut it ; off with warm water and linseedor bread poultices applied in 
in small pieces, Put half-a-pint of well flavored stock into a: its place. the pain be. very great, relief may be obtained 
stewpan, add a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and thicken. ‘ by plunging the part affected into cold water without re- 








with some flour and butter; let it boi], then put in the ; 


pieces of fowl to warm; after, warming sufficiently, serve } 


with some poached eggs laid on the hash, with a sprig of 
parsley in the’ bar and garnish round the plate with } 
Pieces of fried bread. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Appie Trifle (A supper dish.)+~Ten good-size apples, the rind | 
of-half.a lemon, six ounces of pounded sugar, half a pint of ‘ 
milk, half a’ pint of cream, whipped, two eggs. Peel, cére, 
and cut the apples into thin slices, and put them into a 
saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of water, the sugar, 
minced. lemon-rind.' Boil all together until quite tender, 
and pulp the.apples through a sieve; if they should not be } 
quite sweet enough, add a little more sugar,and put them at 
the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir together 
the milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, over the fire, 
and let the mixture thicken, but do not allow it to reach the 
boiling point. When thick, take it off the fire; let it cool » 
little, then pour it\over the apples... Whip some cream with 
sugar, lemon-juice, etc., the same as for other trifles ; .heap it 
high over the custard, and the dish is ready for table. It 
may be garnished, as fancy dictates, with stripe of bright 
apple-jelly, slices of citron, etc. 

Salad Dressing.—One téaspoonful of mademustard, dne tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, a table- 
spoonful of milk, two of vinegar, cayenne pepper and salt to 
taste. Put the mustard into.a.salad bowl with the sugar, 
and add the ojl drop by, drop, carefully stirring and mixing 
all the ingredients well together, Proceed in this manner 
with the milk and | vinegar, which must be added very gradu- 
ally or the sauce will curdle; then put in the seasoning of ; 
cayenne and salt. It ought to have a creamy appearance, 
and when mixing, the ingredients cannot be added too 
gradually, or stirred too much, 

Cream Cheese,—Mix a pint of warm new milk with a quart ; 


’ of fresh cream, a lump or two of sugar, a spoonful of rennet; é 


, moving the bandages. 
Cure for Freckles—Wash in fresh buttermilk every morn- 
g ing, and rinse the face in tepid water; then use a soft towel. 
Freckles may also be remeved by applying to the face a 
} solution of nitre and water. Another good wash for freckles 
is made by dissolving three grains of borax in five drachms 
each of rose-water and orange-flawer water. There are 
{ many remedies for freckles, but there is none that will 
banish them entirely. 
To Remove Sunburn.—A little lemon-juice put into a cup of 
‘ milk, and then the face Washed with the milk, is a complete 
remedy for sunburn. We would not advise its being applied 
{ too frequently, as all things are more or less hurtful to 
! the skin when applied tvo often, { 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—WAtkiNc-Dress OF YELLOWISH CASHMERE. The 
short skirt is trimmed with a narrow ruffle around the bot- 
tom. The front of the skirt is Jaid in plaited draperies 
across,” and fastened under the back width, which is very 
simply draped. The bows are of the material of the dress, 
and lined with blue ribbon. Long, plain coat basque. 
Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with blue ragged ribbons. 

Fig.| 1. WaagaseDress or Fawn-Coporep -Buntixc. 
Deep side plaited flounces around the bottom. | The, side 
trimmings consist of four pointed pieces, trimmed with plaid 
silk; scarf draped below the bodice, tied at the back. 
, Cuirass waist, with full shirred front, the same kind of 
$ trimming down the front of the skirt, bag sleeves and deep 
{ collar, trimmed with plaid silk. White chip bonnet lined 
‘ with yellow, and tfimimed with white feathers and red roses. 





Fic. 111.—Cnitiv’s Dress 6f blue fowlard. The rvffie and 


bodice are laid in‘ kilt-plaits, except the front, which is gath- 
ered across. 
Fic. tv.—Watxrno-Dress or Darx-Greew Camet’s Harn. 


place it near the fire until the curd comes; make a shape of ; The bottom isinlarge side plaits, ‘The princess overdress is 
straw or rushes something like a flat brick; sew the rushes ; : gathered ¢rosewise in front, and draped slightly in the back, 
lr a ania anmuny ope pacagd fr Ornamentéd ‘with gilt buttons. Round cape with 
way, but they must be loose; put the curd into the shape on.’ ‘pointed hdéod.” ‘Black’ straw bonnet trimmed with blue and 
the loose bottom, and cover with the top; take it out the { ‘white plaid fibbon. ' 

next day, and turn it every day until ripe. A one-potiid { Fre. v—Cannrade-Duess or Sreet axp Buc Six. The 
weight will be sufficient to place on this cheese. ; train is rather long, the skirt elaborately plafted, and fastened 


Cold Tongue on Toast.—Take cold smoked tongue or iam ; : with bows lined with straw-colored sifk: “Mantle made of 
mince or grate fing, mix it with the beaten yolks of egg'and | an Tndid hawt; large, black straw hat, trimmed with may 
cream or milk, with a dash of cayenne pepper?’ prepare this, ° ; ‘ptumés: * 
emall, square pieces of Buttered ‘toast; place on a heated (Fro. vi—Watxine-Dress or Fiws-COordken Fotranp. 
platter, putting a spoonful of the meat on each piece ; cover } The bottom of skirt has a narrow plaited roffie, beneath 
with dish-cover, and send to table hot; for breakfast or ; which is another ruffle of red satin; a narrow fringe, witha 

| glinip betting ta’ plated’ above the raise. Gimp trimmiugs 


lunch, 
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ornament the rest of the dress. Fay ame Senne} Genenat Remarks.—The counters of all our shops are 
fitting; abd has along hood lined with red satin; Bonnet of ) laden with new spring godds, atid»yet there is nothing that 


‘fawn-colored | coarse’ ‘straw; trimmed with a red plaid satin } can'be called quite new in either material, or way of making 


bow and a gay bird. dresses: | Short costumes for ‘thie street are the rule, and 
“Wie, Vir Wicarve-Dittsd! “0% “Lio Brows ‘Carr's {'Onser ones for ithe house Very: plain and very much 
Hara; with a’chesthat’ brown broché ‘oat, and trimmings trimmed dresses are equally fashionable, ruches, lace fringe, 
Of ‘the @ainé du the skirt: ‘PHS [pétticbat, Vest antl’ tuni¢’are }' bead trimmings, draperies; embrviderics, flounces, ruffles, 
of thé Camel's hat. Light brown straw hat, trimmed with Pufis, are all worn as taste may dictate. The coat bodice is 
pink réses:’ ‘The pattsol is of brown silk, with an edging of } Worm equally with the round basque, and the open, trimmed 
the Brothe, we" : ‘a ; ' neck, with’ the high close one. ' For the street, the sleeves 
ingy) ysl) $..94itl i i, are worn long enough! to meet'the glove; but'in the house, 
Fig. virt.—Watking-Dress oF Frencu Fouarp, with a . 
double skirt, draped, at ‘the back, both skirts are edged with a ary ee eer oe 
needle-work embroidery ip, the colors of the figured foulard ; | Coats, of cont Lodices of different coldr from the dress, 
flounce of foulard on a plain underskirt; cloak mantle of are also popular, and this enables a lady to make a cha’ 
beige-colored camel's hair; the skirt is kilt-plaited at the | S05." tonette. by using th Benger nt st 
back. ‘There are armholes under the large capo; the whole | Wn yn eae en — 
fy ‘txt With a ah benld, ” Becall Whike smuwr thet While dresses continue figt and close clinging in front, they 
I ie : " fH ~ <-. )laré fuller behind, and most fashionable ladies add a ruffied 
trimmed with a plaid silk handkerchief and two. wings, tonoure to the back of the dress. to get the required fullness. 
Fig. 1x.—Front. and, Back, 4N Ly-Door, Dress for a { Tiese tonoures at present consist of a long narrow piece) five 
suns mew ban ransom = of a aa wy inchés wide atthe top,'and wideniig 'to nine inches at the 
it-plail overdress, ig-of 9, oft woolen, p -bive | bottom, with a series ‘of small flounces, ‘Some are made of 
and,.gray, and the short round tunic terminaies..with; a } erinoline, with whalebone put incasings:’ It is possible that 
drapery at the back. Bodice with a coat-tail basque at the { this amail affair'may-only be the! preoursorof the large hoop 
back; but it is round in front, and worn with a belt. Large {ithe deformed the human figure eighteen or twenty years 
§ 





square collar, forming a fichu on the heart-shaped bodice, ago. Black is always fashionable, for itis always so service- 
bordered with lace; | as are thedeep cufis.:; This costume } able, and always eo becoming ; but: many more light dresses 
would be yery pretty in percale, or in two,colors of bunting. } are. worn om: the streets than used tobe the case. The new 
Fi. x,—Houge-Dgese oF Biack VELVETEEN UNDER WHITE ( goods come usually for combination dresses,'that plain goods 
Onirs.. The black velyeteen:skirt has a plain train; but is ‘ come with figured ones, to conbine.in the same costume. 
laid in box+plaits in. frant,iand the peasant cuirass waist, : Satteen, batiste; organdies, percales, and Scotch ginghams 
pointed back and front, is of the velveteen. The white over- ( are old favorites with new faces, for the summer wear, while 
dress is made ofa crépé shawl, slightly embroidered, and { all the soft camel's hairs, buntings, nub’s veiling, are again 
with the fringe retained, . There are several rows of shirring ‘om the counter,in softer textures than of old, and of the 
around the .weck, {Black velyet ribbon: at the neck and } loveliest shades of all colors, White is equally fashionable 
wrists. Crimson row in the bodice. , with black, and nothing can be prettier for a young girl or 
Fié. x1—Hovse-Duesd ‘ora: Youna Lavy.’ Skirt and ¢ Yom@n, than an inexpensive dress of white nun’s veiling or 
waist of @ove-colored sit “The skirt has ohe broad box- } Ptench' bunting, trimmed with some of the many new bows. 
plait in front with smaller kilt-plaits at the side. The waist { MAXTIuLAs willy to some extent, replace jackets for the 
has’ & Jong point in front’ With wémall coat basque at the ‘ later spring and summer, as they are mach cooler than the 
back. The tunic and fichu’ére of white and gold ‘Aigerine | jacket or sacque, but either is equally fashionable. Lace, 
striped material, ‘The skirt is looped up at the back, and ‘ fringe, and bead trimming are all used on these mantillas. 
caught togéther in froist-with cord and tassels of the color {  Bonwers anp Hare’have undergone but little change in 
of the tama) @ollvt hits ’ shape; whatever ‘is the most becoming in either, is considered 
in the best taste. Flowers and fruits are profusely used on 
Fra, xm.—Ovr-or-Door Dress or Pate Inpia Fovrarp. 
The bottons of tho okirt tx trinimed With three knife-plaited { ©» m2 Outs siglo ower with ribbon on others 
ruffies. The upper one being only slightly gathered in 
front, aad down the front, and. at the back ‘with'a ruffle of 
the foglerd,., A ruffle also commences at the knee in front 
on one sidey and, joins the baek-drapery; long loops and 











ends of ribbon also. ornament the ruffles. _ Black silk jacket 
trimmed with black: lace, . Eeru. straw bat, trimmed with 
narrow velyet ribbon; \put on in diamond.style.. Black rib- 
bomand daisies and a yellow rose. | ~ : 

Fic. x111.—Ovt-oF Doon Dress or CitestNvtT-Brown LLAMA. 
The back confined ‘by knottings of the material. The front 
kilted and headed by a draped scarf tunic, which is folded to 
form horizotital lines.’ ‘Coat basqtie of cru cashmere slashed 
to admit plaits of dark brown satin at the back. Cream 
colored eloth may also ‘be' used for the jacket.’ Brown chip 
borinet) with @ wreath of buttercups, "eer es 

Pia. VWoitieer Or Yeizow Poscas Srniw, trimmed 
with a wreath of pink roses. 


Fig, x¥<~Har ox biack Straw, trimmed, with white rib- 
bon and large bunches of red.cherries,. . , 4). 

Fig. xvi.—Bonwgrt or Baown Sreaw, trimmed with soft, 
light, yellow silk, and yellow roses. 

Fie. xvit.—Lrprie Ginv’s: Har or Waite Straw, trimmed 
with. loops of light blue and, white satin, Two rows of light 
blue velvet are placed on the brim of the hat. 





; ous PARIS LETTER. 
+ ie Bue Ngvvs ves Perits. 

There promises to be but little modification in the shapes 
of bonnets this seasonu,..'As. was the.case last winter, they 
vibrate between the large scoop shape and the close capote, 
the latter promising to be the most popular. Black lace 
bonnets are revived this:season for elderly ladies. They aro 
of the apote shape, the crown being covered with fiat 
gathered ruffies of the lace, and the strings being formed of 
net, edged with lace, A very pretty one, just prepared fora 
Parisian duchess, has the front—which is of the diadem 
shape—vovered with steel passementerie, a band of the same 
crossing the back. A tuft of «maj pale-blug ostrich tips is 
Placed at) the left hand-side of the bonnet, towards the rim. 
Spanish: lace is also a good deal used... A handsome bonnet is 


\compaded.of.a scarf of this lace, held down at one side with 


&Jarge cluster,of scarlet roses., ‘The long ends, of the scarf 
form. the, bomnet-strings,, and are caught together in a 
graceful. ‘loop on ‘the wearer's breast, with a second and 
smaller knot, of roses, Gilt straws and fancy braids are a 
good deal used,, The former are shown in dead gold, and 






} 


* over-skirt of cashmere convert it inte a quiet house-<iress. 
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are trimmed with dark garnet satin or velvet, slightly inter- 
mixed with -vld-gold. satin, A pretty, fringe for chee | 
bonnets is formed of gilt shaped , & single 
row of. which borders the brim and. the beck of the:bonnet. 





Leghora straws are a good deal used forthe larger styles of | 


bonnets; they are usually trimmed with ostrich plumes. 
The strings are wide, soft.scones of tulle, of a hue.to match 
the plumes, and are caught together, under the wearer's 
throat with a small knot of flowers ‘One very elegant 
bonnet im this style had feathers. of a ‘pale yellow, exactly 
matching the straw in tint; as: did also the wide scarf— 
strings of soft net, which were held together by a closter of 
tea-roses. The inside of the scoop-shaped brim was lined 
with black velvet. Fancy braids, trimmed with flowers, and 
much, resembling the old-fashioned gimps of long years 
past, are aleo worn. 

If angt:lady. ganstteen.« long, ‘plain, tentuienaned chit 6f 
velvet, she has @ treasure. . For fashian has set a seal of 
.Penewed approval.oa such articles of apparel, A Louis XV. } 
coat and a scarf-drapery of watteau brocade make the velvet ‘ 
skirt an adjunct of full dress, while, a corsage and looped 


The daughter of one of the American Ministers te Europe 
recently appeared in a toilette eomposed of @ skitt of dark 
blue velvet; over which was worn a Louis XV. coat and 
scarf-drapery of cream-grounded brocade, the pattern of 
which was small flowers in: their natural huds. A black 
velvet skirt has been worn with @ cuirass waist and draped 
over-skirt of black cashmere, the waist being trimmed 
around the basque. in front with a wide band of velvet, 
sloping to a:pointat the sides, The over-skirt is looped at « 
one side in a series of flat folds very high, and is fastened 
with a silk cord, tied in a bow, and:with long ends finished 
with tassels, With the same ekirt came a Louis XV: coat 
peers gear nanan peattnersinrinnntied 
dinner wear. 

Dresses shdtndteidibentenianmamtiteteteiada 
stylish by trimmings of Indian shaw] patterned materials, 
or of Oriental silks, red being the predominating hue in 
both instances. A very handsome dress, worn by the wife 
of a noted American diplomat as a visiting toilette, is of 
black cashmere, trimmed with strips of French. cashmere 
shawling, the prevailing hues of which are scarlet and 
white. Another very elegant dress of the same description 
in black India cashmere, is trimmed with red-grounded 
Oriental silk, interwoven with gold. | Theleoped train is 
caught up with wide bows of the silk, and the same material 
forms the sleeve-cuffs, and borders the cuirass waist. A 
wide, square piece of the silk falls apron-wise, and with very 
little fullness over the front of theskirt, It is impossible by 
any mere description, fo give any idea.of how rich and 
tasteful these dresses look. The dead of the cashmere 
sets off the brilliant hues of the trimming to the utmost 
advantage. i 

For evening dress, satins brocaded with silver are shown 
as the latest novelty, and very exquisite these new materials 
are, both in color and design, the latter being of small size, 
as befits such very showy materials. On a ground of pale 
pink satin is a pattern of tiny lilies of the valley in silver. 
Silver snow-balls (the flower I mean) are showered over a 
white satin ground, and a set star-shaped pattern adorns a 
groundwork of pale blue satin. These lovely materials are 
as costly as they are beautifal. Even on thie side of the 
water they'come to $15 a yard: They are used only for low 
corsage andthe train of a ball-dress, the front of the skirt 
being composed of plain satin, either fulled intoodrapery, or 
laid in flat, perpendicular folds. The corsage niay also'be of 
plain satin, at the option of the wearer, but thied@ress so made { 


is much ‘leas’ rich, “Fringes and passementerté of looking- |- 





glass beads are used to trim these supéfb materials, and the 
dress, when made up, usually costd from $250! to’ $400. | 


the waist and separate from the upder-skirt, as heretofore, 
but opening in front et the waist, and sloping beckward, 
ee ee ee 
the skirt. 

Plush ips, great dep! worn for spring wrape,and spring 
costumes, but would be, I think, tpo warm, for our, climate. 
Arne, Son nem eater 5 agen ie SAWS OEE 
pale yellow, called sunbeam color, It is at once delicate and 
brilliant, . There is also, a new tint called iceeolor, which is 
@ very pale gray with a bluish shimmer in it. ,The Grévy 
green, so named in compliment \o the President of the 
French Republic, is a brilliant apple-green, which blends 
well with darker shades of the same cdlor. 

There is nothing new to chronicle in regard to the ininor 
items of a lady's toilette, gloves, stockings, and slippers re- 
majning in slau quo. There will be an effort made to ro- 
introduce lace polonaises during the coming summer, as 


‘they Were at once 80 dressy and s0 udeful. They will be 


made of the worsted guipure, that lace Deitig the only one 
that will statid constant wear, and will be profusely trimmed 
with jet passementerie and bows of ribbon. White muslin 
pare a hmaarentaentia werner atu ver bens ape 
erpemen i ; Lvuor H. Hoopzs. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS: 

Fro. 1.—Bov’s Suit or Grey Crorn, striped with a darker 
shade of grey. ‘The jacket, trousers; and vest are all of the 
same material, and the vest is fastened with large bone 
buttons. Grey felt hat; stookings ‘of dark blue and grey 
plaid. 

Fr¢. 1.—Grat's Dress oF De Bhtaz. ‘The plaited skirt is 
trimmed with three rows of brown braid. The coat basque 
which is open in ‘front and: has the skirt turned back, has 
the lappels, cuffs, etc., trimmed withthe braid.’ A loose 
vest is formed of puffings, of light and béige colored silk. 
Béige colored straw hat with long loops of brown satin 
ribbon, 

Fie. u1.—Larrx Giar's Daxss or Nayxxy Buivz Linen 
AND Torcnon Lace. Two skist plaitings are added under a 
knotted scarf to a jacket trimmed with Torchon lace, and 
opened on a gathered front. ‘Tuscan hat with @ rojled brim 
covered by closely gathered muslin; yellow tip,.;,;; 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY, 


After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation dnd benefit. 
Bverything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list ineludes Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, ete. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, uilsters, end underwear, 
by sending bust and waist meamire, length of shirtin front, and 
a ee ee 


receipt of 25 cents. 
tobi ee ae 8 a me 
ant Address all comminications to 


Rw In remitting, get a Post-Office order, oF a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, then register your 


Trains are now often put on; not‘starting fromthe back of _ letter. 
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Soe 1 Shells are found on the coast 0 

watery 6 Pacific Ocean. ! The ‘t:zier bur'éve of 
shad a handsore of! patnt'nz, painted by hand 

in Mit a prilatic, manper, end: representing Oriental flowers, vines; 

, shrubbery, etc. The ornamentation alone, if done in this gountty, 
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of these rare Awabian shells, at less than enor 
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$30 ADVERTISEMENTS. f 


) NEW -TOILET SOAPS 


The ‘wileaBainsh of Toilet Soaps is one of the most ‘important and difficult branches of industry. 
A complete mk 4 mery, ofindustrial chemistry, and of the conditions of a healthy 
skin are required, stances, selected with infinite =i the mapas of 
8 pee es, which must be 
both Gdiadass intelligent, are demanded. 
>” vAfter~ years of vetudy, and™ 
A costly experiments, Moxs. M. Excke.arns, 
onp Manufacturer and Perfamer of Brus- 'f 
‘ = ay has discovered a new system ofmanu- { 

facture, which possesses great superiority 
over.all er methods. p 
« Phe ‘most delicious perfumes;-the plants» 
of richest aroma, the most exquisite balms 
have been brought into use to give ta! 

Me. Excketarns products, unrivalled as 


enady were, @ sil] ue from their netenliny poopertioa— 

bag, rend ed Chemists * int Medical Chemistry, of highest renown, have pronoanced 

these (somé"of* which are herewith 
illustrated to show the artistic manner =, 
in which they are placed before the @HHHH 
public). unexcelled for purity and / 
alkali, They are especially recom- Ba d Ie 
SM mended: to ladies and/to mothers of — . SOE z 

families for the toilet of children, and }% ao tuna ae 
are conscientiously offered. to all re ISX 
persons of taste and intelligence as 
uniting every quality one can desire 
to find in an prticle fitted to the most © 
» refined toilet. 
By the combined use of giyerine, so health preserving to the skin, with a proper proportion of 
sweet almonds vast spermaceti, he has been enabled to produce a soap sh AA quality. 
The reasonable price of Si 
Excxeiarrs’ New Tortet Soa 
being no dearer than 
erican manufactures 
whe them within the reach of 
2 and guarantees them an un- 
eg salé-in the United 
Btates. E. FOUGERA & Co. 
80 North William Street, New 
York, are Sole Agents. 


Fer Sale by oft Landing Drosxiss and Pansy Goods Doalor 






























































is an Elegant Book of 100 Pages, One Colored 
‘Flower mente, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
rtions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions 
= “me. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In English 


*TVICK'S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Frornat 
perpen KT a Address, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 
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‘SHOPPING BY MAIL) 


be a True Seurce 
Ited Spates will find it to Seeehyontagn 
chew 


‘SPRING AND SUMMER 4000S 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Novelties in Silks, Dress 
Colored ani Bleck, Woolen Goods, . 
ete., in all the Latest Styles, Mailed Free 
‘ Upon Application, 
* We..furnish Ladies? Suits, Uleters, Walking 


Tvery dy 
vi vaeake 





(writ for tieuigrs; mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine, 
Differs. 4m all essential respects from every 
other machine!—O Machine without Ten- 


Regulator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastesti—Makes 
Strongest 8 {—A bsolutel Danger 








Willeox & Gta $, 3k Co., 658 Broadway, W. Y. 












nae Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg CURE, | 
Fringes, Housekeeping Goo Seen’ Upoloner Gon Samar et 

Woden Underwear ea Bove 17 on Milli a ae 
an 2 lerwear, Boys’ Clothin nery, 
= yy at the Jowest prices for finest goods, Wer} 2 address Dr. E, G. SMITH, Kentland, 

Retail D lishme VIOLIN OUTFIT s. 
in th mail order business is onl equalled Seakenchs 
py Hou Bieiche of Parte of Paris. We neither advhars Aso nor 


> mall matter represents every in the Union, 
daily. Our system of filling orders by mail is Al ig| perfect and 
expeditious. Qurinvariable rule is toe ive those not present 
to make we one elomiont, yd ~ oy All not 
pe satisfactory are cheerfully exchanged, or the mon 

Peed _ Our sole motive is to please our customers. i, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more ete than ever. 


Do to send for one immediately. It will cost you 
pe? ha ppnber Site ek peed y 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0., 
Washington & Avon Sts, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. As 
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The most extensive and 
‘book of its kind ever published, 
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‘ GUARANTEED SIX Years. 


eT tS ie ate fee 


or tab sesurd 0. on tic ne eA pveeamed 
Send certificate of suc! deposit wi! t 


HE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


offersaS Octave Organ, 4Setsof Reeds, having I 
Bass, pean yi Onteste a rend ‘Organ 4 
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Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil-end J, 
popularity of this sufe pat oo ne 
attributable to its intrf 
Golds; “A Peneanith 
Humors, and all Consump: 
ifequal. Let. noone 
Be an agent is.at 
the Chest, Li 
Wrisor, Chem 
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, Chrome. Cars, 2/ Cy DANE 
50 GileKdge Cerin SOG peewee OOK: eset Ct, 


ORGANS $20, Smee genet “Altes 
———ee=ew Daniel F, Beatty 


53 Gut Kdgu, Chrouu, Snowflake; Glass, Lice, 
éte. Cards, with nameand 


sore peer ny nM. Meriden, Conn. = 


Gold i aoa Motto, Horséshoe, kcroll. do. cards with 
name‘inu case, 10c. 


One Agents Samples 10, G,A.Spriny, Nortirferd Ct, 


ELEGANT CA it M nd Glass, 
A() Xamein gor noo Coro Co. pencils Ct 





























PRINTING PRESSES. 


from 75 cents to:$175. Ci 


Specimen’ Book 
Gath 40 kinds of 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


of 






“29 Murray Street, New York; ” 
New neue Cards, Bouquet, Mottoor 





3 75; 


Napie on 100. * FranklitvPrinting Co., Fair: Hiaven, Or 


EB. oH. Panper; Pairhaven; Conn. |.» 
host Ohromo, Gilt & Colored, ScpollUardseversoldon- |: 


- Moss Rose, with 
mame, 10 cénte. Nassau ree wr he New York. As 
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Post paid. | 
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for alt those Pent’ a eee. ja nd Aust a l arrangements for, Personal} 
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tog Fung end Bln lation Motels, er meet of Credit “istied. ) 
om, Falling and Displacements; andthe-consequent, ‘Cook’s Exe stands gpecal papiplilets contafy full | 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the partictilis, sont 
Change of Life. | ROB. nik oN, so 261 Broadway, N NN, 4 
It will dissolve an.] expel tumors from the uterus in , | ©, Ae BARA! Manager. P.O. Box, 4107. } 


= Bd stage of development. The tendency to ean- : 
d veryspced:ly by itsuse. 
destroysall 





















It eres Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, b 
Ceneral Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- } 
Gestion. partsspgc yee) 





That feeling of bearing down; causing pain, weight) Aya-teag | sits t 
and backache, is always permanently,cured, by its use. we trpteen patinige a . ar, sears : | 

Tt will'at all timesnd wader all clreunistemces act in’) found 1@ new Siereatee ae vend. isi) an fogs | it y 
hermony with the laws that govern the female system, the  Parnham Boll: ry bble-Jamie went Ww } f 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this Btreem-Coregulca ? 
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LYDIA E. PINKMAM’S VEGETAHLE ote: Wales Bo anh atte on Ober 


P@UNDis prepared ot 233.and he Reatb-ta nt 
Lynn, Mass, Price $l. Six bottlesfor 9, 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of los 
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\ MEN GO WILD 





anid pitealtt Cane ‘Therefore; fair “ever used SOZODONT without 
isthe’ Sementphraas ilies et bo 









, | -pproving of its cleansing and puri-~ 
» .. fying. properties, and the flattering 
timonials that have been bestowed 
F upon it by eminent dentists and -scien- 
tific men speak Volumes of praise for 
its merifs. SozOdont contains not 


Sozodont makés'them glitter like 
Orient pearl. By using this pure 
Vegétable Dentrifite the eiimel is 


rendered impervious to detay, al? 
discolorations are removed; the gums 


become hard and rosy, and the breath. one particle of acid or any ingredient 
rendered pure and, sweet....No whatever that will injure the enamel, 

and is free from the acrid properties of ‘Tooth Pastes, etc, Ask/your druggist for Sozodont. 

One bottle will last six months, __ 


WORE THAN LOO SS L.EIS OF THE 


MASON * HAMLIN ORGANS 


the cut), the latest ee cvoaiiost 
nt culy $23, to a large CONCERT 


4 each; SIxXTy errs at 


;.cash prices. Sold also 

+S per quarter up. The BABY ORGAN is especially 

1 be found equally useful for adults, having fine quality of 

t.coOmpess (three and a quarter octaves) for on oh 

popalas sacred and socal music an 

are ce the BEST IN THE WORLD, hav- 

Wont AWARDS for pemonsrrA’ Gavaudeacee at EVERY ONE of 

p abet weg TIONS ron THIRTEEN YEARS; beifg the only Amer- 
yea pte of such awards. 

CAT UES and LISTS, ee. MASON & HAMLIN 

ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont panera 746 East 14th Bt, N +} 149 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 


See LADIES DO. NOT FAIL 


to get a sample er rubber sleeve protectors, 

Combines all the best feature of every other wor with | which reach peutery! Foy e shoulder, and form so perfect a 

much new and attractive niatter. Is the newest and best | »rotection that you can do housework when dressed for a 

mothod for the Piano-Forte ever pubtished. Isa great help pant without soilin: ww get Mailed free to any 

tu the teacher, and interesting forthepupil, Price, 2.75. | address on receipt 0 CAN MANF’G 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square. | CO., Franklin, Mass. 


“$5. The Wonderful Mechanical Piano-ette. $5. 


The mee tion 
the “ce, oy ei vay nny tonoin al inves of, 


eee ores |. 


asker being required in oO tion. The most 
musical inventions ; pas Bos which in 4  peialp og 


+ b. 
without any ~ payee 


respect superior to any 
\the number of tunes Ny ce P 
t the effect, 
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orm) 8 aoe largest sale ever ob- 

ia the It hes fine bieck wa!nut . 

es or bats (the music jucers) are met- 

eprint asa pete fork, which produce clear and most melodious notes, and never get cut of tunes the bars are struck 
me a6 the wires are in @ plano, only they work automatically { natead of by the fingers. The s' of prepared paper in 
tunel mamped or pertoreteg is eke: l0inches wide, and asit passes through the rollers and over aan keys, the strikers 

D eh the pertorations!n the ihe pokey nd strike the right note; thisis alldone autometically, without any assistance from the 
ferning the rollers), tt bs A Lc played perfectly. It would be one ofthe aves. j appropriate resents to make any 

hopkins’ is than any muslen fate me vende The muse adml: rabies andits canacity or capability almost antim- 


of populertunes. A feo MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN to: 
; ‘ington St., ¥ ; ,UVs S.A. Bel Sole aiSoemer urer if 
. SAVE Wine oe 
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a MITTENS. EDCINGS. EMBROIDERY &c. 


WY. ine, 
CAMA N DER 2 a Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book of Bules for 
using ae ee on receipt ofa 3-cent stamp. 
host 0 or ot small, and Address,’ Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


rai Stee Sorter 


okie MERA WIE Sra 











502 =i saga, Chromo’& T.it’g. Cards, (no 2 Alike), name 
Curwtos Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
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ib 5 Deantifal | Stops. 


Bol yal 3 5UB BABS. 
Tita ag el 4 Duloet, 
Dia 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





are trimmed with dark garnet satin or velvet, slightly 
mixed with old-gold satin, A pretty fringe for 
bonnets is formed of gilt crescent-shaped spangles, a single ; 
row of which borders,the brim and the back of the bonnet. ! 
Leghorn straws are a good deal used for the larger styles of 


at 


the waist and separate from the under-skirt, as heretofore, 
but opening in front at the waist, and sloping backward, 
being laid in three flat folds at either side, half-way down 
the skirt. 

Plush is a great deal worn for spring wraps and spring 


bonnets; they are usually trimmed. with. ostrich plumes. } costumes, but would be, I think, too warm for our climate, 
The strings are wide, soft scones of tulle, of a hue to match ; Among the new colors of the season is shown a very lovely 
the plumes, and are caught together under the wearer's ; pale yellow, called sunbeam color. It is at once delicate and 
throat with a small knot of flowers. One very elegant } brilliant. There is also a new tint called ice-color, which is 


bonnet ip this style had feathers of a pale yellow, exactly 
matching the straw in tint, as did also the wide scarf— 
strings of soft net, which were held together by a cluster of 
tea-roses. The inside of the scoop-shaped brim was lined 
with black velvet: Fancy braids, trimmed with flowers, and 


a Very pale gray with a bluish shimmer in it. The Grévy 
green, so named in compliment to the President of the 
French Republic, is a brilliant apple-green, which blends 
well with darker shades of the same color. 

~ There is nothing new to chronicle in regard to the minor 
items of a lady’s toilette, gloves, stockings, and slippers re- 





much resembling the old-fashioned gimps of long veers 
past, are also worn. maining in statu quo, There will be an effort made to re- 
If any lady possesses a long, plain, untrimmed skirt of | introduce lace polonaises during the coming summer, as 
velvet, she has a treasure. For fashian has set a seal of ;} they were at once so dressy and so useful. They will be 
renewed approval on such articles of apparel. A Louis XV. ; made of the worsted guipure, that lace being the only one 
coat and a scarf-drapery of watteau brocade make the velvet ‘ that will stand constant wear, and will be profusely trimmed 
skirt an adjunct of; full dress, while a corsage and looped ; with jet passementerie and bows of ribbon. White muslin 
over-skirt, of cashmere convert it into a quiet house-dress. | dresses, trimmed with Valenciennes, are also coming again 
The daughter of ope of the American Ministers to Europe } into fashion. Lucy H. Hoorzn. 
recently appeared in,@ toilette composed of a skirt of dark 
blue velvet; over which was worn a Lonis XV. coat and 
scarf-drapery of cream-grounded brocade, the pattern of 
which was small flowers in their natural hues.’ A black CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
velvet skirt. has been worn with a cuirass waist and draped? rq. 1—Boy’s Suit or Grey Corn, striped with a darker 
over-skirt. of) black cashmere, the waist being trimmed { shade of grey. The jacket, trousers, and vest are all of the 
around the basque in front with a wide band of velvet, ! same material, and the vest is fastened with large bone 
sloping to,'a, point at the sides. The over-skirt is looped at ’ buttons. Grey felt hat; stockings of dark blue and grey 
one. side in a series of flat folds very high, and is fastened ‘ plaid, 
with a silk cord, tied in a bow, and with long ends finished 3 Fic. 1.—Ginu’s Dress or De Brae. The plaited skirt is 
with tassels. With the same skirt came a Louis XV, coat : trimmed with three rows of brown braid. The coat basque 
and scarf-drapery of pale blue-grounded watteau brocade, for 3 which is open in front and has the skirt turned back, has 
dinner wear. $ the lappels, cuffs, etc., trimmed with the braid. A loose 
Dresses of black cashmere are now rendered exceedingly ; vest. is formed of puffings, of light and béige colored silk. 
stylish by trimmings of Indian shawl patterned materials, { Béige colored straw hat with long loops of brown satin 
or of Oriental silks, red being the predominating hue in } ribbon, 
both instances. A yery handsome dress, worn by the wife; Fic, u1.—Lirrie Greu’s Dress or NANKIN Buive Livex 
of a noted American diplomat as a visiting: toilette, is of } any Torcnon Lace. Two skirt plaitings are added under a 
black cashmere, trimmed with strips of French cashmere } knotted scarf to a jacket trimmed with Torchon lace, and 
shawling, the prevailing hues of which are scarlet and ‘ opened on a gathered front, Tuscan hat with a rolled brim 
white. Another very elegant dress of the same description { covered by closely gathered muslin; yellow tip. 
in, black India cashmere, is trimmed with red-grounded } 
Oriental silk, interwoven with gold. The looped train is } 
caught up with wide bows of the silk, and the same material 
forms the sleeve-cuffs, and borders the cuirass waist. A 
wide, square piece of the silk falls apron-wise, and with very 








OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


little fullness over the front of theskirt. It is impossible by 
any mere description fo_ give any idea of how rich and 
tasteful these dressés look. The dead black of the cashmere 
sets‘off the brilliant-hues of the trimming to the utmost } 
advantage. f { 

For evening dress, satins brocaded with silver are shown } 
as the latest novelty, and very exquisite these new materials 


After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, elo. 


aré, both in color and design, the latter being of small size, Sa Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, and underwear, 
as befits such very showy materials. On a ground of pale { by sending bust, ond waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
pink satin is a pattern of tiny lilies of the valley in silver, } 7*ving general directions as to material, and color, will be promplly 
Silver snow-balls (the flower I mean) ate sh over a | tended to, i 
white satin ground, and ‘a set star-shaped’ pattern adorns a | The advantages gained 


- 





by our subscribers sending their orders 
groundwork of palo blue satin. These lovely materials are | ! owr Purchasing Agency haze been appreciated by the large 
as.costly' as they are beautiful. Even on this side of the }, "mber, who have been served since it has been established, in the 
wat@r they come to $15 @ yard. ‘They are used only for low ; ving of money, time, and trouble. 


corsage and the train of @ bali-dress, the front of the skirt ; Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, com 
being composed of plain satin, either fulled into drapery, or { ‘ining full particulars, will be sent free to’ any one writing for 
lid in fiat, perpendicular folds. The cdrsage niay also be of | “em. Address all communications to 

’ plain satin, at the option 6f the wearer, but the dress so made MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

is much less rich. Fringes and passementerie of looking- P.O. Box 162%, Philadelphia, Pa. 
glass beads are used to trim these superb materials, and the AG-In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order; or & draft on Phila- 
dress, ‘when made up, usually costs from $250 to’ $400. » delphia,.or New York ; if these comnot de had, then register your 


Trains are now ofter put on, uot starting from: the ‘back of _ letter. 7 i 








WARWICK CASTLE FROM THE AVON. See “ From Warwick to Coventry.”’] 
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NEW STYLE WALKING DRESS: FRONT AND RACK. 























DRESSES, 


SPRING STYLES FOR WALKING 


















































NEWEST STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 
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THE LATEST STYLES FOR FASHIONABLE PARASOLS AND FANS. 
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As Published by SEP. WINNRE & SON, 1007 Spring Garden Bt., Philadelphia, 
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